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How To Make 


An Automobile Valuation 


any other staple article of necessity, the real value of which you do not feel capable 


[Yate other oc the value of an automobile is exactly like finding out the worth of 


of passing judgment on yourself. If you wanted a new heating system installed in 
your home, your first move would be to write several responsible concerns and invite 
them to make bids. These bids you would analyze and see exactly what each firm offered 
and at what price. You would check each list of specifications—one against the other. 
If all the propositions specified about the same standard equipment, but varied in price, 
you naturally would give the job to the lowest bidder. Having satisfied yourself as to 
quality it would come right down to a matter of dollars and cents. 


Analyze an automobile in the same way. It’s 
merely a case of simple comparisons. Merely a 
case of seeing what _ is offered you ata given 
price—just a simple checking up of the specifica- 
tions—of finding out something about the concern 
that made the car—whether or not they are large 
manufacturers or just assemblers—whether or not 
many of their cars are in use—if so, how many? 
And get some facts about the car’s record, about 
its ability to ‘‘ stand up.’’ In other words, put 
the facts of one car against the other, and then 
you can determine for yourself which is the best 
to buy at a given price. 

A comparison of the Overland Model 52 at 
$1600 with any $2500 car on the market will show 
you how sixteen hundred dollars will go as far as 
twenty-five hundred. Just take the specifications 
of any $2500 car. Start with the wheel base and 
go on through with the motor—horse power—size 
of wheels—transmission—trimmings, etc. Check 
up the whole equipment and see if the $1600 
Overland won't balance with the $2500 machine. 
A car should not be judged byits price. It’sthe 
worth of the car you are paying for—the actual 
facts determine its intrinsic value. Facts are the 
only things you can base your valuation on. 


You know that the greater the manufacturing 
facilities of a plant the more economical is its 
finished product. The Overland plants are the 
largest and most economically operated in the 
world. They employ 4000 of the most skilled 
men known to the trade. They operate more 
automatic machines than any other manufacturer. 
Here you will find more modern methods for 
reducing manufacturing costs than in any 
other plant, and this is only possible by our 
enormous annual output. This year we will 
build 20,000 cars. Any business man knows 
that a plant making 20,000 cars can naturally 
produce them for less cost—car for car—than 
the manufacturer making but three or four 
thousand. 

Goto our dealer. Get an Overland catalogue. 
Do the same with other dealers. Take them all 
home. Make the simple comparisons we pointed 
out and rely on your own common sense. Of 
course, if you know something about a motor car, 
so much the better. In that event, you'll buy an 
Overland quicker than ever. If you will send us 
your name and address we will gladly mail you 
an Overland Book. This gives you the facts you 
want. Ask for Catalogue B26. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Model 52—Fore-Doors— Wheel Base 118 inch 
5-Passenger, 40 H. P., 4-Cylinder Motor 
Tires 34x4. Price, $1600 
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l OR 1912 The Locomobile will set a new in motoring. As an instance the rear seat cushions 
| standard of Luxury in motor cars. and high backs in our Seven Passenger Car are each 
Our success in the past resulted from our provided with upholstering fen inches deep—as soft 


and restful as the easiest library chair. Passengers 
are seated low in the car, which produces a feeling 
of security. 

Our Five Passenger Six Cylinder Torpedo is the 
most perfect Combination of Luxury and Style yet 
offered in this popular type of body. Three passen- 
gers are carried on the rear seat which has uphol- 
stering ten inches thick, cushion and back. 

We also make a Four Passenger Torpedo, uphol- 
stered in the same luxurious manner. 

The advantages offered only in the Locomobile 
Shaft Drive Six makes it— 

A Perfect Machine—A Perfect Vehicle. 

The Six Cylinder Type in its highest development. 








— S continued efforts to make the Locomo- 
bile the “‘best built car in America.” 


UTI 





Having attained this mechanical superiority our pres- 
ent aim is tomake the Locomobile the most luxurious 
American Car—Quiet, Comfortable, Perfect in detail. 





The Six Cylinder Locomobile, by virtue of its ex- 
cellent performances in 1911, has established a new 
standard in Six Cylinder construction. Realizing the 
demand on the part of the present day motorist for 
increased comfort in automobiling, we have made 
careful study and investigation for the purpose of 
making this Car the last word in Luxury. 

The improvements that we have made in this direc- 
tion produce Ease and Comfort hitherto unknown 
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Six Cylinder Features 
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Motor Design The motor is so designed 


and built that with a cylin- 
der bore of 414 inches, 70 horsepower is obtained on 
test. This represents the utmost power obtainable 
from this size of cylinder without affecting reliabil- 


. Ordinarily a powerful Six 
Tire Economy isa burden through tire ex- 
pense involved. The Locomobile Six, however, is 
economical in tire wear. ‘‘The Speedometer shows 
four thousand miles. The original tires are still on 


superb riding qualities of our Six are due largely to 
the fact that power does not pass through the springs. 
Thus they are free toact. Rear springs cannot give 
maximum comfort when they act as distance rods. 
‘The three-quarter elliptic rear springs are shackled 


ity. Cylinders are designed specially for the Six the car and from appearances you would not think at both ends so that they have full play. All springs 
and have large valves and quiet valve lifters. they had been driven 1,000 miles.”’ The foregoing are made of the finest spring steel that can be bought. 
: Detail changes in the motor and report is on one of the first Sixes delivered. — Loco- R A ] Co eae rane 
Quietness rear axle make for greatly increased mobile tire economy is due to moderate weight ear xle onstruction i anctea 4 
greatly ‘ ) g is 


quietness in the Locomobile Six. 
Moderate \X [ej ht The Locomobile Six, 
g with possibly one ex- 
ception, is the lightest seven passenger, six cylinder 
car. We have attained this progress and refinement 
by seven years’ study and development of the finest 
alloy steels. One brake horsepower is provided for 
every fifty-seven pounds of weight. 
The Locomobile Six has fre- 


Fuel Economy quently been driven twelve 


miles on a gallon of fuel. This is well in advance 
of ordinary six cylinder performance. A customer 
writes that he drove his Locomobile Six over the 
mountains from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara with 
seven passengers, averaging eleven miles to a gallon 
of fuel. Another customer writes that he drove his 
Six Torpedo over fourteen miles on a gallon of fuel. 
Such economy is due to our special carbureter de- 
sign and to moderate weight. 


and scientific balance of weight; also to the free 
action of the differential when turning a corner, thus 
preventing any grinding action on the rul-ber. The 
Locomobile differential never binds under any con- 
ditions of road operation. 

Bronze in- 


Strength of Construction 27" ""; 


aluminum is used for the motor base and gear box. 
It is three times as strong as the aluminum ordina- 
rily used for the purpose on other cars. The axles 
and steering gear are very strong and safe. The car 
throughout is built from carefully designed parts made 
in the Locomobile factory from material specially 
selected for each part. The Locomobile has always 
been known for its safety and strength. 


Ridi ( ) li i The Locomobile Six has 
1aing ualities wonderful riding quali- 
ties—_perfect comfort and steadiness. No swerving 
from side to side when traveling at speed. The 


provided with a hand hole, affording ease of in 
spection of the driving gears. Rear axle tulbes are 
alloy steel, without brazing—a superior construction 
peculiar to the Locomobile. 


Other Special Features 7/0 Multiple 


very simple and may be removed as a unit without 
disturbing anything else. A self-contained Ojling 
System provides perfect motor lubrication. Grease 
Cups at all wearing parts on the chassis eliminate 
dirty oil cups and insure perfect lubrication. The 
Transmission provides four speeds and reverse and 
the construction is so durable that gear trouble is 
absolutely eliminated. Universal Joints run overt 
5000 miles without attention to lubrication. The 
Bonnet 1s very short, saving room and obviating the 
clumsy appearance of other Sixes. Extra Tires are 
carried at the rear. Running Boards are clear on 


both sides. 





The “48” Locomobile, Six Cylinder Touring Car. Price $4800. Interchangeable Tires. 


The ‘‘30’’ Locomobile, Four Cylinders. This 


reliable and convenient five passenger shatt with Fligh Tension 


drive car will be marketed for 1912 without 
change excepting increased attention to details 


Price $3500. 


of finish and equipment. 


The 


Locomobile 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Chicago, Washington,San Francisco 


Rims, and Top. The 
choice of color. 
on application 


Company 





All 1912 Locomobile Models are equipped 
lenition, Demountable 
customer 1s 
More complet 


given his 
information 
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This Commer Truck works for the Washington Quarries of Singapore, East India. It has seen over three years of successful service hauling and dumping stone. When it first 
entered service, Ma'ay fanatics believed it some supernatural monster. The Washington Quarries have since put several other Commer Trucks in Commission. 


Actual Result 
—and a Guarantee 


== URING the negotiations for the American rights The facts given under the pictures here form a commercial story 
= to the Commer Truck, we were shown photo- decidedly more fascinating than the average novel, and we can 
show a good number of pictures and records of other Commer 


graphs and testimonials graphically illustrating ; . ’ ; 

; : Trucks just as interesting and just as full of meaning as these. 
service performed during the past seven years 
by different Commer Trucks under every conceivable 
condition of road and load 
—over the rutted roads of Africa, India, Siberia, and South 
America as well as over the smooth streets of big cities. The Commer Truck has made good on the six continents. Not 
In this advertisement we show two Commer Trucks which work one of the seven year old Commers is out of successful service 
under unusual conditions. We show them because the final value to-day. Not one Commer Truck has ever worn out. A common 
of a motor truck rests upon the actual work done. The trucks performance for a 4'2-ton Commer is six miles on a gallon of 
illustrated here have delivered the sturdiest sort of service under gasolene where the run is straight ahead. We guarantee one 
most trying conditions. Many other Commer Trucks have seen quart of oil will suffice for one hundred miles. Our gear box is 


seven yearsof service andovertwohundredthousand milesof duty. fool-proof and is guaranteed for two years. 


The Com 
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How significant is the fact that the Commer Truck not only 
makes good on city streets but under the trying conditions con- 
fronting it in such places as Singapore and Uganda. 
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But we do not expect you to buy a Commer Truck solely because of our 
statements. Before selling you, we prefer that you test it in actual service for 
our mutual protection. If you buy, the truck will be guaranteed as follows : 
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price of same minus a reasonable charge per mile. : t 
on rt - WOW) 57 
in wee ~~ t ye ai seu anit 


We will back our agents in making the guarantee. 


We can make this commercially sound selling agreement because the Commer 
Truck is commercially sound. Its worth has been so positively proved through 
the past seven years that every possible element of risk in its construction has 
been eliminated. The ¢ rown Agents of the British Colonies purchased the above Commer Truck for utility service on the 
West Coast of Africa after most careful testing. On its first appearance in African wilds, 
Nairobi natives, taking it for some strange beast, shot at it with poisoned arrows. 


The Commer is the world’s best high-duty motor truck. This truck has also seen over three years of successful service. 


Agents in the larger cities will find the Commer Truck proposition an unusually good one 
backed as it is by guarantees and aggressive advertising. There is still some good territory open. 
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Cover Design 
At thé International Polo Matches 
Editorials 


. Drawn by H. J Peck 
Sketches by Henry Raleigh 
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What the World Is Doing—A Pictorial Record of Current Events . = 


OUTDOOR AMERICA, EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 
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The Outdoor Markets of New York 


~ at / 4e-apekt | Polo, the Best Game in the World , David Gray 2 

i tal gi: Illustrated with Photographs | 

| — | The Fake Homesteader . . . . AgnesC Laut 16 | 
‘ Illustrated with Photographs | he 

The New Intercollegiate Athletic Champions . , ‘ , . 4 

— wi Photographs 

| \ Work Horse Parades ‘ ‘ , ‘ Alfred Stoddart 17 | 
Illustrated with Photographs e 

| 
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How to Wash 


Wash your face with care and take 
plenty of time to do it. The cause 
of three-fourths of the bad complex- 
ions seen is in hasty, careless washing | 
and poor soap. ‘The regular use of 
W oodbury’s Facial Soap and cold water 
will keep your skin active and clear, 
give you a complexion to be envied. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a 
cake. No one hesitates at the price 
after their first cake. 

For 4c we will send a sample cake 

(trial size) of Woodbury’s. For 10c, 


samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Woodbury’s Factal Cream and Wood- 





Alfred William Cutler 18 
Illustrated with Photographs 


Keeping a President in Physical Trim Edward G. Lowry 19 fx I lis 
Illustrated with Photographs 
The Baseball of the City Urchin. oe "Charles Phelps Cushing 20 | The Modern 


Illustrated with Photographs | 
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The Little-Farm-Well-Tilled L. H. Bailey 20 


Illustrated with Photographs 
; : Aymar Embury II 21 | 
Illustrated with Photographs : | 
; j ; ‘ Mark Sullivan 22 | 














Man’sWatch 


ngersolk 


-Trenton | 


Low-Cost Country Houses 
Comment on Congress 

The Sportsman’s View-Point 
The One Real Topic. 
The School in Our Town . F , ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ . 22 


Caspar Whitney 24 | 


Poem 


Walt Mason 24 



































bury’s Factal Powder. Write today. <x) 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. J, The Average Man’s Money ° ° ° . ° ° ° . 34 00 to | 0° 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati. : : . 4 . 
; liiustrated with a Photograph . . 
W db 9 A Reply to Colonel Roosevelt . ; ; Harvey J O’Higgins 35 bg = 
00 ury s The Result of a Jolt ‘ P . ; j , ‘ ‘ . 
Facial Soap ‘ The Ingersoll- 
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Subscribers when ordering a change 
address, and the 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address 
of address should give the old as well as the new 














their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change - “7 e a0 
can be made, and liters he first con of Collier's will runt ay new sulieasiaae. accuracy > an attract- 
ol ive appearance and 
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, : | a very low price. Its 
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Weekly letter to readers 


THE PERFECT 


on advertising No. 22 MoToR CAR 
SIGNAL ™ 


AYS one of Collier’s Advertisers: 


| “Our trade-mark stands for the best of 
“materials, the best of workmanship, sat- 
“isfactory service to the buyer. 














| ‘“‘We can not afford to have it mean less.”’ 





Strong, consistent advertising has made 
that trade-mark known. Honest methods 





A Pleasing Tone 


An Insistent Warning pl 
effort to turn out the best possible product, M 


Brothers’ has established that trade-mark. $7.00 $8.00 $9.00 $10.00 th 


er ni 


° h | COMPLETE 
\ arnis es No amount of advertising can hold popu- 
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| of manufacture, the finest materials, sincere 
| 











DEALERS EVERY WHERE = 
FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES | larity for an unworthy commodity. The ri 
‘ : _ Write for catalogue 9 on Accessories D 

The Manufac- advertiser can not afford to have his trade- yuu Soot ter sour oer “i 

. mark mean less than a guarantee of merit. THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY CO. ’ 
turers Name on =e = BOSTON, U. 5. A. " 














the outside of the These are the kind of advertisers Collier’s 


varnish can is your carries—and is glad to carry. Jw 
only way of tell- lite Apex th 


ing what is suside Whe. GBGreer Nya rtule 
the can. | ) 


tc 

That is why you need to know 
a name and label you can always 
trust—one in which you can place 





Manager Advertising Department 





















The satisfaction with which one 
wears spectacles depends on the 
construction of the parts which 
circle the ears and connect with 
the lenses. Here are shown spec- 
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imite } ~e | An Z tacles fitted with the famous se 

unlimited confidence. CHrh the m an who owns one “Stevens Quality” Apex Temple. 
5 2 ’ A is of stiffened metal. B (the B 
The Berry Brothers’ Label—a — curve) is flexible and wound with 
. 2a ’ A 4 4 i a coil of gold protected wire. r 

trademark of 53 years’ standing—is | This gives strength and an easy bearing sur- 

: ° “. 4 . r anew face behind the ears which prevents chafing. 
a sign of honesty inside the can and 












honest judgment in the purchaser. 


9 re " ss | S tevens Qu ality T 
ler herly A Optical Goods smmaiy.eyerr.atyanced : 


If you fully realized the satisfac- 




















tion and economy that this label line of manufacture _ cag q'a'te that are SI 
= -y y ¢ atre taka a | exclusive. Always look for the S. Q. tag on spec- 
represents you would always take a | Sas tema and eye-glass mountings. It means \ \ 
‘ al « aeheer . : : y — 5 > a, ; ¥ fqeeme the best—the S. Q. trademark never covers inferior 
personal and active interest In seeing Q 4 hy » Z J 4, goods. Specify Apex Temples of your optician. 
it on the job,’ whenever you are | iia bag: ° a7, Avxtegr STEVENS & COMPANY, Inc., Providence, R.I. | 
" ‘ | — fae Gun Ga Ct i : 
paying the varnish bills. eo 
P P e 
Here are four varnishes that will 7 ef t y mw be een 
supply all your needs for the finish- LY A } \4 A ] ] ? | “y t | . 
ing of homes and other buildings. Rixninng irae rag ipog ens oot-Lase 
TRADE | ~ oe Shake Into Your Shoes ‘ 
weg — 
UID GRA r ” Sf Allen's Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
‘ Fd P n 
MARK | Aw powder for the feet. |: relieves painful, 
; ‘ : P ; | % 3 ny swollen, smarting, tender, nervous feet, k 
Fe Snishing Goo in the bon maa: and instantly takes the sting out of 
nest durable manner possible. corns and bunions, by the greatest 
oe comfort discovery of the age. Allen's 
woes l'oot= Ease makes tizht or new shoes I 
feel easy. It is a certain relief for in- \ 
FINISH 


growing nails, perspiring, callous and 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,- 











For the finest tubbed or polished “\. 000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. : 
finis terior w i rk. > Sold bn ode 25c. Do not accept ( 

+4: ° titute. Sent b vail for 25c 
HIS truck has been operated on a rigid schedule since Septem- pd ao ae { 

ELASTIC “NTERIOR ber 1, 1910. It has replaced four teams previously required “In a pinch EE igs glace er tong 

“4 2 - se = auli - ‘ . a use Allen's’ sent by mai Address, ( 

For sills, wainscots, etc., ex to do the same amount of hauling. The four teams used to Foot-Ease” ALLEN S.OLMSTED, LeRoy.N.Y. 
posed to wetting or severe wear cost us $20 a day. The one Packard truck costs us $9.92 a day. { 

















Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





ELASTI< “OUTSIDE 


ote loors and a aes | 
aces exposed to the weather i. e ‘ 
2 g H. P. marin ngines—the most perfect 
Start your active interest in varnish | of their size ever offered. Built of best materials, 
b | few parts—consur le gasoline, kerosene or alcohol 


by sending today for a copy of ‘‘Choosing | Send for free catalog showing all models 


Your Varnish Maker.”’ | MOTOR TRUC KS Concrete Form & Engine Co, Detroit 


7) 


Berry Brothers’ Architectural Var 
nishes for painters, decorators, architects, 


owners of homes and other buildings can F TER using one Packard truck six months the Yawman 
be obtained from any painter or dealer. | 


& Erbe Mfg. Co. bought another. Forty-three per E E FACTORY 

Our representative will call on manu | cent of all sales of Packard trucks are additional trucks TYP LS ASMEE RS REBUILT 
| 
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BARE ENGINE ‘ 





facturers and other large varnish users ordered by previous purchasers. Packard trucks are now 
who are interested in better finish used in 122 lines of trade and in 162 cities. All truck 


j . 
owners are extended Packard service by Packard dealers, 





ing and reduction of finishing « 


largest factory int i with branch stores in leading citi 
ia rug a t > § year gainst ete yorkmar 
Write us abou iT var r the same as that provided for owners of Packard cars has pre eu Wika he el 2 fe t 
| , ‘ : f nearest bra five 
BERRY BROT HERS Ltd Write for catalog and important truck information ansyhac tome American Writing Machine Co. g@jmum 
. . mee ® 345 Broadway, New York rack 9304 


Largest Manufacturers of Ss ’ : : ° 
Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-Drying and Baking I ackard Motor Car Company ; Detroit 
Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers, and Dryers 


| SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 

Factor D { VW ) Fr Patent Rook, Sell Guide a 

Branch N Fork. B 4 | List of Buyers and Manufacturers of ( 
ees 5 ; Louis. Inventions. ADVICE FREE. Send sketch 

ere FARNHAM & SUES, Attys., 556 F. St., Washington, D.C 
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Telephones in the Mexican War 

HE JAPANESE in their advance toward Mukden used field tele- 

phones with brilliant effectiveness. An equipment, consisting 

of the necessary instruments and big reels of wire something like 

hose carts, is now carried in the American army, so that there 
ean always be direct communication in the field. Obviously, in modern 
battles where the range of the fire is so great and the commanding officer 
plans the battle as he would play chess, this idea is of enormous aid. In 
Mexico a unique feature has been added to the réle of this instrument in 
that the opposing generals were connected by telephone. They were fur- 
nished with service through an exchange of five thousand subscribers 
during the course of the battle at Juarez, MADERO and NAVARRO signing 
contracts at the regular rental rate and being listed on the records as 
regular subseribers. They directed many of the maneuvers by telephone, 
‘information,’’ to furnish them the numbers at the 
The officers were able to submit their reports 
by telephone during the course of this battle by the simple means of 
breaking down a door or battering in a window. It was toward the 
close of the battle that General MapERO called up his antagonist and 
demanded the surrender of the town. Again, when NAVARRO’s life 
was threatened by the excited Revolutionists, MADERO used the tele- 
phone to give strict orders to protect the opposing general. It was 
through the telephone, also, that a temporary armistice to take care of 
the dead and wounded was arranged. The telephone company records 
show that MADERO used the instrument one hundred and sixteen times, 
to seventy-four for NAVARRO. The instruments in Juarez were handled 
for the combatants in the same manner as a private wire, but COLLIER’S 
has no knowledge about what happened when the operator reported 

Susy,’? or ‘*They don’t answer.”’ 


by recourse to 
various Juarez addresses. 


The Man on the Spot 

TINHE MEXICAN REBELS under FIGUEROA were attacking Teuala, 
| a little city of twelve thousand people in the State of Guerrero, 
They had penetrated to the central plaza and cornered the small garrison 
of Federals in the euartel and in the towers of the cathedral. The 
staccato notes of the Winehesters and the shrill crescendo of the 
Mausers were broken by the dull diapason of dynamite bombs, and then 

we quote from the special correspondence of the ‘* Mexican Herald” : 


Amid all the sounds of the battle, the plaintive cries of the wounded, the hoarse 
epithets of the combatants, and the agonizing sereams of wounded horses, there 
rang one sweet, clear note that seemed almost more than earthly. It came from 
the repeated striking of the steel-shod bullets on the silver bells of the cathedral. 
In long, rippling waves of sound it rolled out over the doomed city, and many a 
rebel, holding his rifle in one hand, made the sign of the cross with the other and 
muttered a brief prayer for the repose of the soul that might leave his body he 
knew not how soon. 


Here is an incident which a writer of fiction, who had never been in 
Mexico or in a battle, might never think of in a thousand years. One 
of the fascinations of the reporter's work is that he continually stumbles 
on—picks out of the air, as it were, without effort—things humorous, 
tragie, dramatie, which some unseen and universal genius seems to be 
ereating for him. At least, there are sueh happy reporters, and con 
vratulations are due to our neighbor on having one of them. 


A Solar Plexus 
FENHE PRICES OF STEEL BARS, steel billets, beams 
are lower than at any other time during the 


every form of 

steel, except rails 
past five years. Steel rails alone continue to sell at the same price 
Why the exception? Who- 
ever thinks out the reason for himself will have put his finger on the 
Other forms of steel are bought 


that was fixed by the trust ten years ago 


crux of the whole railroad situation. 
by men who have no other interest to serve than their own, and no pur 
pose other than to take advantage of dull times and get their goods 
the lowest possible prices ; steel rails are bought by the men who run 
the railroads, who are the same men that run the Steel Corporation, anil 
they are more interested in the prosperity of the steel company than of 
the railroads. 
Changes 

FINUHE ANCIENTS used to sacrifice to the god of flies, to mitigate the 

| troubles which he caused. Nowadays ordinary persons merely kill 
the pests, but extraordinary persons drain or clean or doctor the places 
in which the eggs are laid. 


June 1 


June 10, 1911 


More Freedom 

UR STATEMENT that C. W. MILLER, one of the founders of the 
() League for Medical Freedom, has worked against pure food and 
pure drugs has been challenged. Those who care to study the records 
of the Iowa Legislature can obtain the information. In 1909 a bill to 
strengthen the pure food law was passed by a vote of 72 to 2. MILLER 
was reported as absent or not voting. Another bill, in the same year, 
to strengthen the law, passed by 70 to 0. Among those absent or not 
voting was MILLER. The votes on other bills show that he was present 
when these laws were passed. In 1911 he voted against a pure food bill, 
In 1907 an act to prevent adulteration, mis- 
MILLER was recorded 
as absent or not voting, although the record again shows that he was 
present on that day. In the same year he voted against an act to safe- 
guard the public health by regulating the sale of patent and proprietary 
medicines. He voted in the same year against a bill to prevent the 
throwing or depositing of medicines, as samples or otherwise, in private 
or publie places, the bill passing by 67 to 11. In 1909 he voted against 
a bill to strengthen the law relating to the sale of poison, the bill passing 


which passed by 66 to 7. 
branding, and imitation was passed by 67 to 18. 


by a vote of 71 to 5. The records show that he opposed bills requiring 
the use of pure cream, clean fruit, and sound nuts in ice cream. The 
bill against sample packages of medicines left on porches and in yards 
was largely caused by the deaths of children. The League for Medical 
Freedom announces officially that it made MILLER one of its directors 
because of his record in the Iowa Legislature. 


Habit 

N ENGLISHMAN is usually tenacious of custom. A member of 
A the Consular Service, stationed on a remote island, where ships 
touch seldom, arranged to have the back numbers of the London 
“ Times’? come to him once a year. He was thus enabled to read the 
newspaper with his breakfast. On July 4, 1911, he will, if still at it, 
read the ‘ Times”? for July 4, 1910. 
up to date had one year’s different meaning in the infinity of time. 


He will be just as happy as if being 


Beyond Human Power ? 

JYRESIDENT TAFT is the kind of a man who needs to have both 
| sides of a question presented adequately to him in order to do his 
best work. If he had from the start been surrounded by an equal num- 
ber of able men from the two great divisions of society, the Standpatters 
and the Liberals, he would have made a remarkably successful President. 
As we have already pointed out, his arbitration treaty, his self-control 
about Mexico, his reciprocity treaty, which is valuable in spite of being 
in some respects unsatisfactory, and his appointments of Messrs. FISHER 
and Stimson, have done much to diminish the foree of the opposition 
to him. That opposition is reasonable. It is based on courage and deep 
demoeratic philosophy. The only way for the President to meet it is to 
vo further himself in the direction of popular sympathy and stiff opposi- 
tion to illicit demands ot special interests. We have one thing in mind 
which we fully realize would require very exceptional moral strength. 
We refer to the appointment of Louts D. BRANDEIS to the next vacancy 
in the Cabinet. Mr. BRANDEIS has a power, definiteness, and originality 
in dealing with economic problems which deserves the name of genius. 
With him added to Messrs. FISHER and STIMSON the President could not 
fail to realize the liberal or progressive side of every question which should 
arise. ABRAHAM LINCOLN used to make a point of reading especially those 
papers which criticized him severely, and he put into his Cabinet and kept 
there men who had been his active opponents. He seleeted for his great 
Secretary of War a lawyer who had once bitterly wounded his feelings. 


The Reciprocity Agreement 
TALTER SCOTT POINTED OUT that live cattle in Great Britain 
\\ went by Saxon names; as ox, sheep, hog, calf; while the food 
was deseribed in Norman-French, as beef, mutton, bacon, veal. The 
Saxon serfs tended the eattle and the Norman barons ate the meat. Mr. 
LENROOT of Wisconsin, arguing for amendments to the reciprocity 


agreement. observed: 


The people do not eat cattle upon the oof that are admitted fre Phey do ent 
beef, which will have a tariff of one and a quarter cents a pound Wheat is 
free, but there will remain a tariff of fifty cents a barrel upon flour. 


Our position has been from the beginning that the reciprocity bill 
should be passed, but also that it was very defective and should be 


9 








10 Collier’s 


strengthened wherever it ean be strengthened without being killed. 
The explanation, we believe, of the unfairness to the farmer is to be 
found largely in the personality, mind, and experience of Secretary 
Knox. He is not a tariff reformer. He can not understand that in 
granting a concession to Canada we may be doing ourselves good. The 
idea of allowing Canada to send in manufactured articles without our 
securing a corresponding privilege for our manufactures would strike 
him as absurd. 
Land Values 
FEINHESE WORDS were uttered by the Hon. Cor I. CRAWForD in the 
| course of a speech in the Senate: 

I say the farmer in Iowa who owns 160 acres of land worth $100 per acre 
could sell it, take the $16,000, and buy 800 acres of land in Alberta—just five 
times the quantity he had before... . Is it not perfectly plain that the result 
will be a depression in the values of lowa, Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin land 


and a great boom for the Canadian farmer at the expense of the American farmer? 


This is meant to be an argument against reciprocity. How long does 
Senator CRAWFORD hope to maintain the price of Iowa land by artificial 
laws? Canada is not the only place where there is Jand just as good as 
lowa’s at one-fifth the price. The Iowa farmer can go to Texas or 
Virginia or South Carolina or Georgia, and do exactly the thing that 
Senator CRAWFORD pictures. And he will do it. The slow shifting 
and gradual redistribution of population within the boundaries of the 
United States is one of the most interesting phenomena of our times. 
Its consequences are going to seem painful at first to some of the com- 
munities affected, but will be thoroughly wholesome in the end. The 
same movement is going to restore the South to its ante-bellum pros- 
perity and prestige. Did Senator CRAWFORD or any patriotic citizen 
of Iowa ever pause to search his soul for the reason his State was 
the only one that suffered a net loss in population during the past 
decade? Now that the reckoning is near, the first instinet of the Stand- 
patter mind is to pass some kind of a law—build a wall around the 
State, or forbid any man to sell his land at less than $100 an aere. 
This country has for sixteen years been in the hands of a party 
whose tradition is to combat natural and economie laws with statutes. 


Immigration 

EPRESENTATIVE SULZER of New York, who usually represents 
R Mr. HEARST on all public questions, is attempting to have Ellis 
[sland investigated, and the Hearst papers have already begun a cam. 
paign of unbounded vilification of the very excellent Commissioner now 
in charge of the Immigration Burean. That this is a good business 
policy for Mr. HEARST’s property interests we do not question. Also 
it is very easy to play on human sympathies if one cares to do so with- 
out conscience. Take the individual immigrant, put him in the lime- 
light, and dramatize his unhappiness if he is sent back, and you have a 
human-interest story ready made. We doubt, however, whether the 
plea for free immigration and looser inspection, which lies under all this 
rhetoric, will have the sympathy of the American people. It is well 
known that the commission which has been studying immigration favors 
stricter methods. If Messrs. SULZER and HEARST foam at the mouth 
over the gentle powers which lie in the hands of Mr. WILLIAMS and his 
associates, what would they do if they considered the firmness with 
which Canada selects the immigrants she chooses to admit? 


Business and Morals 

rWAHIS EDITORIAL is not paid for, a fact which we announce in ad- 
vance in order to save to our readers a few sareastic post-cards and 

a number of two-cent stamps. It is written because one good example is 
worth more than a hundred complaints. The Francis H. Leggett whole- 
sale grocery firm is among those manufacturers and sellers of food 
products who believe in keeping ahead of the law, not behind it, and it 
expresses its views in a most interesting series of announcements. It has 
appealed to the club women of the country to use their power (which in a 
matter of this kind is vast) toward strengthening the upward movement 
in food manufacture. It has printed articles by Dr. WILEY and other 
well-known men. ‘‘ The Premier Enquirer,’ as the Leggett monthly 
publication is called, goes even into such matters as a National Depart- 
ment of Health—indeed, into all aspects of the great central question— 
and treats them all with searching intelligence and thorough informa- 
tion. It has published, from its own expert, Mr. ALFRED W. McCann, 
some very remarkable essays on the reasons for seeking the best quality 
in food. For instance, take this answer to the woman who says prunes 
at ten cents a pound are good enough for her, so why pay fifteen? 


She does not stop to think that in the ten-cent prune she is getting one hundred 
prunes to the pound, whereas in the fifteen-cent prune she is getting about forty 
five prunes to the pound. For ten cents she gets one hundred wooden pits and one 
hundred skins. For fifteen cents she gets forty-five wooden pits only and but forty 
five skins, and if she goes to the trouble to make the investigation for herself, she 
will find that in purchasing the better prune at fifteen cents she will have about 
as much actual fruit as she would get in two pounds of the ten-cent article 


Of course, as the public becomes educated, the task of the highest grade 


merchant becomes easier. ‘* The big successes of the future,’’ says one 
of the Leggett advertisements, 


the banners of pure food.’ The firm publishes a piece of fiction in 


‘in the grocery business, will be under 


which it makes a son say to his father: “Ud rather be a good groces 
than president of the Union Pacific.”’ 


Why 

qo EK PERSONS WONDER why directorships in railways are sought 
\ ) afterin New Hampshire. The present situation grew out of the anti- 
pass law. The favors are now restricted, but there are so many sub- 
ordinate corporations in the B. & M. system that the number of persons 
who can ride free around the State is still considerable. Hence the advan- 
tage, to a loyal supporter like Mr. FowLEr of the Manchester ‘‘Union,”’ 
of being made a director. One State Senator, holding one of these 
honorary positions, is said to do about $500 worth of traveling per year. 

Mr. PILusBuRY of the ** Union,’’ by the way, has written to us 
indignantly, not saying very much that we can discover. What he 
does say about Mr. FOWLER, General STREETER, his own activities, and 
the ‘‘ Union’s’’ news treatment of the famous House of Mirth affair at 
the Rockingham Hotel is not convincing, so we leave him to take up 
those topies, if he chooses, in his paper. One thing in his letter that 
did have a little interest was the following: 

Your estimate of Mr. STEVENS’S course in the last Legislature is also “incorrect 
and untrue,” as [ had opportunity as a member to know. It is a matter of record 
that he undertook to do things that no man with a high sense of honor would 


undertake. If his conduct in those respects stamps him as “the type of a man who 


should be valued by” the new movement in American public life, that movement 
« 


will be short-lived with the people. 
This opinion appears to us narrow-minded. The record of the Demo- 
erats, as well as of the Republicans, in the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives strikes us as admirable to a rather extraordinary degree. 
And, by the way, before we forget it, is Mr. PILLSBURY proud of the 
amount of assistance the ‘‘ Union’’ has given to Governor Bass in his 
effort to secure a good public utility commission—the most difficult 
task with which he has been confronted since the passage of his legis- 
lative program? The ‘“ Union’? doubtless understands that the Gov- 
ernor’s council contains three Standpatters to two Progressives, and 
doubtless knows also on which side its influence has been really cast. 


Mormonism in ** MceClure’s’’ Magazine 

VOLLIER’S PUBLISHED on April 15 a letter from President 
( ROOSEVELT on Mormonism and in the same issue an article by Mr. 
ISAAC RUSSELL on the same subject. Mr. ROOSEVELT referred especially 
to one of the four magazines which have reeently discussed Mormons, 
without naming it. It happened that, in the make-up of our page, head- 
ings from ‘* McClure’s’’? were used in such juxtaposition to Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S letter that many readers naturally assumed that the Colonel's 
special reference was to that periodical. It was another magazine 
which aeensed Colonel ROOSEVELT of a political deal and thereby called 
forth his indignation. The caption, ‘Dead Apostles Pietured as 
Alive,’ was brought about by an ambiguity of language, and was 
undeserved. To do an injustice to ‘* MeClure’s,’’? however unwit- 
tingly, would be especially distasteful to us, as we look upon that 
magazine not only as a great asset of the American people, but as the 
original leader in the kind of publie-spirited magazine effort which has 
so rapidly increased in the last few years. Certain questions which 
arose between Mr. RusseLL and Mr. HENDRICK, the author of the 
‘MeClure”’ article, are very difficult to settle absolutely. With Mr. 
RUSSELL’S general conviction that the Mormon leaders wish to get away 
and, considering their 





from the polygamy issue as rapidly as they can 
difficulties, are making satisfactory progress—we are in sympathy, 
although we do think some of the apostles referred to have not been 
quite as monogamous as they allege. We share his view that certain 
details given without explanation do not fairly represent the morals or 
point of view of the present Mormon people. In our opinion, on several 
specific points on which he challenged Mr. HENDRICK’S accuracy, Mr. 
HENDRICK was entirely correct. We feel that a man of Mr. RussE.’s 
standing, integrity, and devotion to good causes ought to have the full 
use of our columns, but also we feel it desirable to state emphatically 
that our own view is that Mr. HENDRICK has been able ‘o show that his 
statement of facts has that literal accuracy for which ‘‘ MeClure’s”’ is 
noted and which indeed is necessary to the work of any magazine which 
is to do suecessfully the kind of work for which that periodical is 
famous. <As to the differences between Colonel ROOSEVELT and Mr. 
O’ Hiaatns, the latter states his own side in this issue. 


Polygamy 

THERE WE THINK the world at large frequently does some 
\\ injustice to the Mormon theology is in coneluding that the 
doctrine of polygamy oecupies a central position. When the Mormons 
state that they art faultless in this matter, they exaggerate, but so do 
their critics exaggerate when they make polygamy the heart of the re- 
ligion. The Mormons need to aequire a practical, up-to-date view of 
the question, instead of their dogmatic religious view, which they 
yield but stubbornly. Polygamy was not an original doctrine of the 
Mormon faith. Those men who were converted to the religion, and 
started the church in the Eastern States before the exodus to Utah, 
The original revelations in the 
When it was first 


made no profession of that doctrine. 
church to the Book of Mormon did not suggest it. 
secretly introduced in Nauvoo, there was so much determined opposition 
to it that there was a schism in the church. More and more the intelli- 
gent Mormons realize that if their creed is to prosper it must be through 
the genuine abandonment of polygamy. 
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The Battleship Wyoming, the United States Navy’s Newest Peacemaker } 
, H The launching of the American battleship Wyoming gives the navy its sixth dreadnought. By next fall there will be in the Atlantic fleet one division — four ships 
lon Hi of this type, altogether mounting forty 12-inch guns — a small navy in itself. The Wyoming, launched in Philadelphia, is the sister ship of the Arkansas, now being com- 
}li- H pleted across the Delaware at Camden, New Jersey. Each of these ships carries an armament of twelve 12-inch guns, with twenty-one 5-inch guns as an antidote against 
lH destroyers. Well ahead of Japan, the United States Is still behind Germany in the dreadnought race The Kaiser now has four capital ships in full commission rf 
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Dreamland, Coney Island, before the three-million-dollar fire 
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The Ruins of the Fire Which Burned Over Ten Acres of New York’s Ocean Playground at Coney Island 


The fire which started early on the morning of May 27 destroyed two and a quarter million dollars’ worth of buildings and equipment in Dreamland itself and over 
one million dollars’ worth of property to the east and west of this big section. In the ruins were scores of bodies of dead animals which had been connected with animal 
shows; several that had escaped from their cages were shot by their keepers and the police. Six incubator babies were rescued from the flames by the nurses 
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The Wreck of Count Zeppelin’s Newest Dirigible 


After a career of six weeks, the dirigible passenger balloon, The Deutschland, was wrecked on May 16 at Duesseldorf, Rhenish Prussia. The balloon had just been 
taken from the hangar, and the eight passengers had mounted to the cabin, when a gale of wind struck the airship and drove her against the wall of the shed 
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The only women seen in tears at the parting 


Madero making his farewell address to his soldiers 


( N Saturday, May 20, Francisco I. Madero bade fare- 

well to his soldiers and told them of his plans for 
the future. The Insurrecto Army of the North, which 
comprised the troops for the most part enlisted from 
the State of Chihuahua, has been redistributed, and only 
500 men in Col. José Blanco’s command will be left 
as a guard at Juarez. The main body of Insurrectos 
will remain at Casas Grandes, 150 miles south of Juarez. 
Madero’s farewell to his soldiers was an impressive sight. 
On all sides were the blackened walls which had been 
pierced by the destructive fire of the Federals and In- 
surrectos. Madero proceeded from his headquarters ac- 
companied by his cabinet, and ascended the steps of the 
monument of Benito Juarez, where he was hailed with 
continued cheers of ‘‘Long live the Liberator of Mexico!” 
Among the soldiers was a twelve-year-old boy who, 
it is said, has been in eleven battles. Madero’s closing 
words were: ‘Soldiers, good-by. You have fought 
bravely. See that in your homes, and in the peace- 
ful pursuits with your fellow citizens, you are as brave 
and loyal as you have been in the war with me” 
























































Leaving the Scene of Their Triumph 
The departure of 1,500 troops from Juarez to join the main body at Casas Grandes 





Americans attached to Orozco’s command 





General Orozco and Colonel Villa 
They command the Insurrectos at Casas Grandes 


The Breaking Up of Madero’s Army at Juarez 
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The Diplodocus lived in the formerly tropical regions of the States of Wyoming and Colorado 


A Dimetrodon, of the alligator family <I. The Miotania, a species of tortoise 








A Pteranodon, 
a gigantic , . 
. A Stegosaurus 

fl dragon 
wee ‘ attacked by a 
Ceratosaurus 














The Iguanodon, whose habitat was in Europe The Plesiosaurus was a water reptile somewhat resembling a seal 


Reproductions of Mammoth Beasts of Prehistoric Ages in Hagenbeck’s Zoological Park, Hamburg, Germany 


These stone reproductions were carved by the sculptor Pallenberg, and every means was employed to insure a conscientious and minute study of the images on 
stones and the bones of these animals in all the museums. 


Exact measurements and models of all of them were passed upon by authorities on paleontology All 
of these animals flourished in ages which are now only approximately fixed by scientists in terms of geological periods. A comparison of the size of these models 
with the surrounding objects is the only way their immense size can be appreciated. The exhibit has proved of great interest to students of zoology and geology 
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It Requires a Quick, Accurate Eye, Courage, Daring, and Perfect Horsemanship 
AR was the first game, and it was always ac- » underdrained. In order to keep the turf green in periods 
counted the best until these latter days, when By DAVID GRA of drought and to lay dust, it should be piped for water- 
General Sherman pronounced it Hell. The rea- ing. The grading and smoothing of a field nine hundred 
son for its popularity was probably an evolu- feet long by four hundred and fifty feet wide to the per- 
tionary one. It tested the fitness of communities to survive 7 J fection of a lawn is a serious undertaking. From eight 
more thoroughly than other tests. But since war has ‘ to ten thousand dollars, exclusive of the cost of the land, 
passed out of the category of sports, the title of “The Best is not an excessive price for such a playground. The charge 
Game in the World” has fallen to polo. for maintaining it is proportionally heavy, as_ rolling, 
Polo is, of course, far short of being war, but it offers a watering, mowing, top-soiling, and manuring are ever pres 
53 parallel ar ent grr ig hp 8 
other games. t ever, neither $2,500 
has the intensity ponies nor $10,000 
of football with an fields are essentials 
even larger element of polo. For inter- 
of danger. It has national match play 
the speed of racing. they are essential 
It is played by hit just as Herreshoff 
ting a ball which re- ninety-footers are 
quires the coordina- required for interna- 
tion of hand = and tional yacht races, 
eye, as in golf, ten but thousands of 
nis, or baseball. yachtsmen sail in 
Since the players are inexpensive craft 
mounted, it requires and hundreds of 
horsemanship. More polo players play 
over, like all games the game in an in 
aye sams, i : expensive way. 
played by teams, it period . sive u 
is constantly calling Moreover, cheap po- 
for strategy, general- nies are not neces- 
ship, and discipline. sarily inferior ones. 
There are three If ponies are “home 
things which will The best polo Changing ponies. made” they may be 
attract a crowd and ponies frequently On their condi- — as well as 
” make a spectacle - sell at prices tion often depends watilas \\ ell — 
_ -- a the between $2,500 the winning of bon a 
ile » : ver *s CE se 2 
In 7 oa ye br pgp and $3,500 ‘one prefer to give the 
" . as 4 p4 
other game, we‘have all three. And this money rather than the time, patience, 
») is why, in the old days when the polo and skill which are required in making 
| championships were decided at Prospect polo horses, but any man who possesses 
Park, the crowds poured into Brooklyn. a fair degree of horsemanship can make 
Sometimes they numbered fifty or sixty his own ponies. The $800 pony on Long 
thousand. This is why the crowds pour Island rarely costs the dealer more than 
out to-day to see the troopers play at $150 in the rough, as suitable four-year- 
Van Cortlandt Park, why in England, old horses can be bought in all the great 
France, and India a multitude gathers Western markets for from one to two 
| y wherever a high-class match is to be hundred dollars, and usually for less. 
played. And this is also the reason And it is always possible that a fifty- 
why the rapidly growing popularity of dollar pony with right handling may 
the game should not surprise us. For become a thousand-dollar one. Two 
ours is a nation which loves not only ponies are enough to keep any man 
volf, lawn tennis, and the games of vell exercised three times a week 
muire skill, but the warmer-blooded , é if he does not play important matches, 
a sacl of baseball. football, and boxing A team from northern India—the home of polo and if he makes them himself they 
also. And the claim of polo for the approval of the ought not to cost him more than two hundred and 
nation at large is based on the fact that perhaps more | Bae TR ey fifty dollars apiece, and possibly less. 
than any other game it tends to cultivate those quali | As for the home-made polo field, any smooth pasture 
ties which in times of peace keep a people sound «und lot will do to begin on. While to obtain perfection is 
vital and best fitted to survive. highly expensive, a serviceable ground may be eco- 
Thirty-five years ago polo was unknown in America. : nomically obtained by a few days’ rolling with a road 
| | To-day there are forty clubs registering nearly six hun roller. Elaborate stabling is of course unnecessary. By 
dred players, enrolled as members of the American Polo running a polo stable cooperatively, ponies should be 
Association. There are thirty-two United States Army properly fed and decently cared for at a cost not ex 
| clubs which are honorary members. Uneonnected with ceeding seventy cents a day. ‘This figure, however, is too 
| the association chiefly in Colorado, California, and low for the great seaboard cities of the North, where 


forage is thirty per cent higher than in Western towns. 
Mallets cost from two dollars upward, but they can 


Canada there are about fifteen more, making a_ total 
of nearly one hundred polo playing organizations on 

















the North American continent. Moreover, the inter be made at home for much less and in some respects 

. national cup which went to England in 1886 is again in : more satisfactorily. The local planing mill will turn 

America: and the champion Meadow Brook team, which the heads out of seasoned apple wood for a few cents 

captured it in the summer of 1909 at Hurlingham, is Limbering up the ponies before a match apiece, - Malaeea canes can be purchased for from 

, rated by experts as the best polo team the world has twenty-five to fifty cents, and any handy bey can 
| ever seen Last vear Eneland failed to challenge for used in civilian polo alone is an annual charge of not make and leatherbind the handle 

! the cup, but the British team now in America Was less than 350.000 For match ponies of the highest With five hundred dollars’ investment for ponies, fifty 

chosen with great care, and is supposed to be the strong type more is paid than for horses of an) other de for saddle, bridle, and horse clothing: a hundred dollars 

est four that it is possible to seleet from the ranks of scription, excepting only race horses. They find a ready for three months’ stabling, and twenty-live dollars 

British plave rs lhe fortheoming contests, to be held market at from $1.500 to $3.000. and are hard to get at assessment for the rent and eare of a field on the basis 

at the Meadow Brook Club on Long Island, May 31, June any price Exceptional ponies have been known to fete h of a club membership of ten, satisfactory sport can be 

} and 7, promise therefore to be the greatest polo games even more. Mr. Harry Payne Whitney’s stable of twenty assured And this is actually less, barring the cost 

y ever plaved. match ponies could not be duplicated for $50,000 The of ponies, than many men spend at golf. While it is 

rhe importance already attaching to American polo increasing demand has likewise raised the price of pleasant to have the money to buy the best horses, 

mav be further suggested by the measure of the dol ponies of the second class Good-looking, handy cow mallets, and grounds ready made, it must be remem 

lars invested in it The pony census of the Polo As horses without notable speed, which twenty vears ago bered that one of the great ends of sport is to teach 

sociation indicates that there are in use to-day, ex sold for from $50 to S75 on the ranch. to-day bring self-reliance The man who makes his own equipment 

clusive of army mounts, 2.000 polo ponies, of a gross from $500 to S800 in the eastern markets is really more in the spirit of the game than he who 

value of $1.000.000 Sixty-five polo fields, exclusive of \s the best ponies are fabulously expensive, so the buvs it, just as the man who sails his own vacht or 

hose used | irmn teams. represent an investment not best polo fields are eostly affairs In order to have \ rides his own steeplechase vets more from his 

I Trom Ssv00,000 lhe maintenance ol the ponies field quickly dry atter rain, it must Ie tho oughly sport thal the man who hires s iIpper ol 1 key. 


Concluded on page 28) 
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The Fake Homesteader 


While Politicians and the Interests Rage, the Forest Ranger Guards the Timber and the Rights of the Homesteader 


sé PROPHET is not without honor save in his own 


eountry.” Ask the average American about the 
Canadian Northwest Mounted Police, and he 

tells you enthusiastic yarns about the finest 
troopers the Western frontier has ever known. Ask him 
about the United States Forest Rangers, and the chances 
are his face goes blank; or else he refers to some vague 
charge a Senator made last year about the rangers in- 
terfering with a poor homesteader. What he does not 
know is that the poor homesteader is one of many 
dummies acting for the big interests at $300 per, to 
get timber limits worth from $25,000 to $40,000 a sec 
tion, and that the Senator is acting for those interests, 
and that the United States ranger, without the author- 
ity which the mounted policeman has to back him up, is 
constantly fighting not only forest fires but timber pirates. 
To see forest rangers away from the reverberating 
eloquence of friends and foes you must go out on the 


By AGNES C. LAUT 





























The San Dimas Fire-Break 


This break in the San : 
Gabriel National Forest, = 
California, is six miles 
long. It is for this sort of 


work that the southern we 





counties in California vol- 


the big lumber fellows for a few hundred dollars what 
was worth all the way from $20,000 to $40,000 in a 
single quarter section. Look at the size of those trees! 
Great farm land—isn’t it? If they had kept the land 
for themselves even, we could not have objected; but 
when, out of 147 so-called homesteaders in one region, 
only seven remained, we had a pretty good idea that 
the homesteading was done for the man who bought. 
Now observe how many of these homesteads lie! They 
shut up the mouth of the valley like a cork in a bottle. 
Supposing a genuine homesteader goes in higher up this 
valley! The big fellow owns the mouth of the valley. 
He won't open roads. He won’t vote for schools. He’s 
got that little fellow fairly bottled up and can compel 
him to sell out at any low price. That is the sort of 
business we are fighting out here.” 

| heard the same story of southern Idaho. In Mon 
tana and Idaho the poor homesteader outery is chiefly 























A Tree Nursery in the Wasatch Planting Station, Utah 


One of the great problems is to reforest the arid regions. It is fre- 
quently said by enemies of the Forestry Service that the rangers 
do not plant trees. From this station, millions of little trees are 
sent out yearly. The period of excessive destruction, which the 
American forests have passed through in the last thirty years, 
has brought the country face to face with the problem, which is 
now being solved, of providing for a timber supply for the future 


timber line and see the work for yourself. In Colorado 
you travel up and up and up till the engine stops for 
breath at the top of a mountain—Corona, 11,600 feet 
above everywhere. Then the train sets off down hill on 
the other side of the Divide, and just where you come 
down from cloud-line to the region of the lodge-pole pine 
and spruce, a tiny log-cabin appears in the lap of some 
upper mountain valley. While the train takes a drink 
at the water tank, you get off to be met by a man ina 
Norfolk suit of sage-brush green. He is the ranger; and 
the first thing that surprises you is—he is not Eastern 
at all, but Western. As a matter of fact, when you 
come to investigate, you find that nine out of ten of 
the Forest Service are Western men. 


Taking It Out on the Rangers 


RIDE or a walk—in Idaho and Oregon. it will be 
f pe re . ; ’ aS 9 
d two days’ stage driving—and you come to the ranger’s 
cabin, a raw little log affair, where moss is supposed to 
chink up the holes. For years the rangers have been 
asking the Government at Washington to let them have 
a little farm area round their cabins so they can bring 
their families in and settle down and lessen the expense 


of living by raising their own truck. Why have not 
they been granted this? Because somebody has been 


taking a little spite out of somebody else, and the ree 
ommendations for granting this right go round and 
round the red-tape circle of departments without ar 
riving anywhere, like the three snakes swallowing each 
other in a circle. 

Other bigger surprises wait you on this ride to the 
ranger’s home. You have been told so often that the 
national forests lock the timber up from public use; yet 
here, everywhere, are sawmills puff-puffing, and piles of 
logs with the United States stamp on them, and heaps 
of brush, that would act as a fire trap, gathered to be 
burned the first snowfall. The timber is not being locked 


away. It is being used—used properly. Here is a forest 
floor like a park, no stumps higher than eighteen inches 
every rotted and diseased tree taken out, not a foot of 
waste! On the other side of the trail is public domain 
and here stand stumps three feet high, timber slashings 
lie in a criss-cross of dead trees and brush all ready with 
ideal conditions for a forest fire Across the gully on 
a mountain slope is more public domain Up this the 
fire has run in a hurricane of flame, destro ing in two 
days half a million dollars’ worth of timbe1 And the 
waste is not the worst of it,” explains the ranger as we 
jog our ponies to a trot The fire burns up the seed 
Then the spring rains wash the soil down to bare rock 
At this altitude growth is very slow It will be 100 
vears before a deforested area in this dry ountry 1s 
the same again.’ 
‘Do ou have homesteads in the nationa forests 
.) 





untarily donate funds to 
the Forest Service at Los 
Angeles. Where water is 
a desperate need men are 
handing over funds for 
growing forests. This is, 
perhaps, the best answer 
to the theoretical argu- 
ment that forests do not 
conserve the water-sheds 


asked, thinking of the wild howl in Congress about the 
evicted homesteader. 

“There is one,” said the ranger, pointing to a_ log- 
house we were passing. ‘Wherever there is agricultural 
land it is surveyed and thrown open to homestead. In 
Colorado 60,000 acres were homesteaded in 1909. Prob 
ably 1,000,000 acres altogether will be taken for farms 
in the national forests of Colorado. No bona fide home 
steader is thrown down.” 

“How about timber?” IT asked, thinking of Judge Han- 
ford’s address before the Alaska Exposition about set- 
tlers being fined for taking a single stick of wood. “Can 
they have all the timber they need for personal use 
Tree? 

“Yes, all they need, all that miners need, that churches 
need and schools up to a certain figure free; but they 
can’t cut timber off the national forests free to sell it 
for profit. If they go into the timber business they have 
to pay for it. 

“Who gets the revenue? The State or Washington?” 

“The State. The expenses are deducted and the re- 
mainder handed back for use in the county where the 
timber was cut.” 

“Then there is no drawing away of revenue to Wash 
ington from the Western States?” 

“Only for expenses, and that is made up a thousand- 
fold by the fire protection. This county alone gets $4,000 
this year for its roads and schools.” 

‘Where is the cut timber used? Does it go East or 
West?” I was thinking of the charge so often made that 
the East, having wasted its forests, had seized those of 
the West. 

“It stays right here. Every stick cut in Colorado is 
used in Colorado.” 

| afterward found the same true of every national 
forest except in Washington and Idaho, where, because 
of small local market, shingles are exported East. 


The Kick About the Poor Homesteader 


Ws AT does all this outery about the poo! home 
steader mean?” TI shall not give the Colorado 


man’s reply to that question | shall give the answers 
of the Washington ranger and of a Montana supervisol 
The Washington man drew out some photographs hey 
showed tiny cabins on a cleared slanting stone patch in 
the midst of a dense forest 

Does that look like farm land to vou’” he asked 

Not unless you farm on the perpendicular out here 
but it ought to be a vood skid or shoot for logs ‘ 

Exactly! If they sat down on these bush tracks and 
tried to farm them e could not object, though they 
might slide plumb down; but they don’t! They used to 
sit down on these little patches of clearing for fourteen 
months thie term now, five eal then sell out to 


The Waste on Public Domain Outside the National Forests 


Forest fires have burned up as much timber as the ax has cut. 
It is estimated that the damage done to the forest each year in 
this way amounts to fully $50,000,000. The amount of timber left 
in the woods under wasteful methods of lumbering is probably as 
much as that which goes to the market. Not only is there a direct 
timber waste, but the slash lying about becomes as dry as tinder and 
makes food for forest flames which sweep over the land sooner or later 


from the small mill man. The big mining companies 
send the small mill man in to homestead 160 acres. On 
this he sets up his mill and begins diligently cutting, 
not on his own homestead, but on the public domain, 
for the big companies. The companies actually had a 
clause inserted in the contract declaring they would not 


be responsible for consequences. All the same, when the 
public domain was taken into the national forests, the 
rangers went after that kind of theft—‘timber trespass” 


is, | believe, the polite name for it; and rather than 
have the cases tested in court, the mining companies paid 
down their quarter million dollars; but they set a trick 
to work that every ranger knows—‘a back fire’; and 
that back fire was a demand ostensibly trom the people 
that this, that, and the other section of national forest 
should be put back in the public domain. 


The Genuine Homesteader’s Views 
WHEN the press began to voice that demand, the 


genuine homesteader took alarm and got busy. He 
filed petitions to the Washington Government, with the 
names of every settler in his county, for the national 
forests to be left unchanged. or, if changed, then en 
larged to include more of Idaho and Montana. I have 
copies of hundreds of such petitions; and I have the 
answer of Senator Hleyburn declaring he will take no 
part in forwarding the wishes of the petitioners. 


“UNITED STATES SENATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“JULY 27, 1909. 
“Mr. Joun Heatu, Lago, Idaho. 

“Dear Sir—I am in receipt of a petition to which is 
attached the names of vourself and others asking me to 
use my best endeavors to have certain territory annexed 
to the forest reserves. You Say you are actual settlers 
and land-owners, and stock-raisers of cattle, sheep, and 


horses. Of course you can not be settlers upon the for 
est reserves. I assume that you are settlers upon the 
land that you desire attached to the Forest Reserve. 
and that you desire to be transferred from the partici 
pation in self-government to that of limited citizenship, 
and desire to waive yvour rights under the law and 


accept in lieu thereof the privilege that may be granted 
ol withheld / can not assist anu of the people of Idaho 


n making such a transfe | desire that every acre of 
Idaho shall be subject to the laws of the State of Idaho, 
ind that those who live upon the lands in Idaho shall 
be citizens thereof, paying taxes and receiving blessings 
from the Government as other men, women, and chil 
dren I can not accede to your request to favor the 
creation of other forest reserves in Idaho. What you 
need up in that part of the State is thicker settlement 
and large! cooperation in the making of communities 
ind communit life I know that railroads are being 


Concluded on page 29 
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The New Intercollegiate Athletic Champions 


Since 1895 there has not been an athletic meet- 
ing with such brilliant performance as this 
year’s intercollegiates, when one world’s record 
and five intercollegiate records were broken 











r i= championship for 1911 was won by the Cornell 

team at Cambridge May 27, with 30 1-2 points; Yale, 
second, 24 1-2; Michigan, third, 24; Pennsylvania, fourth, 
18 2-3; Dartmouth,9; Princeton,8; Harvard, 6; Amherst, 
5; Columbia, 5. @ On the same day at Ithaca, Cornell 
defeated Harvard in Varsity and Freshman boat races, 
beat Yale in a 14-inning baseball game, and won the 
American Henley Regatta junior collegiate eight-oar event 


























T. S. Berna of Cornell winning the two-mile race in 9.25 
1-5, establishing new intercollegiate and American records 





D. B. Young of Amherst, the winner of 440-yard dash in 
48 4-5 seconds, equaling the intercollegiate record 























Babcock of Colum- Jones of Cornell R. C. Craig of Michigan winning the 220-yard dash in 21 1-5 seconds, a performance C. A. Chisholm of Horner of Michigan 
bia, winner of pole made a_ world’s only equaled by Wefers fifteen years ago, and by Craig himself in one of last year’s Yale, winner of the won the shot put with 
vault at 12 ft. 8 3-8 amateur record of trial heats at Franklin Field. He also won the 100-yard dash in 9 4-5 seconds—in both high and low hur- a distance of 46 feet 
inches, a new inter- 4 min. 15 2-5 secs. instances equaling the intercollegiate records. Behind his left elbow is Ford of dies in 15 2-5 and 7 1-8 inches, a new 

collegiate record in the mile run Cornell, who won second place. On his right is Cook of Princeton, who was third 24 3-5 seconds intercollegiate record 


Work Horse Parades 


A Movement which is Helping to Improve the Horses and to Add to the Owners’ Profits 


ORK horse parades, the first of which was By ALFRED STODDART terra incognita to most people, the Boston organization 


held in this country at Boston eight years soon became the target for a fusilade of inquiries of 


ago, have now become quite general in our 

large cities. New York was next in line in 
1906, and the first parade of the Pennsylvania Work 
Horse Parade Association of Philadelphia took place in 
1907. Buffalo, Detroit, Minneapolis, and other cities 
have given parades. Chicago held its first successful 
parade last year, and San Francisco, at the other edge of 
the continent, has held two parades which were remark 
ably successful. In Canada the Toronto work horse 
parade dates back for several years. 

Now that the work horse is being relieved by elec- 
tricity and the automobile truck of much of his most 
arduous labor, the opportunity is at hand for those who 
love the equine race—and its friends are still many and 


In this country conditions are different. We have 
comparatively few well-bred heavy draft horses, and, 
on the other hand, there are so many horses of other 
classifications engaged in various lines of industry in our 
large cities that it was found necessary to broaden the 
scope of the parades here. Then, too, work horse parades 
in this country have been very generally promoted by 
humane societies, either directly or indirectly, and conse 
quently they have been largely dominated by the humane 
idea. . Thus we find in most parades that great impor- 
tance is attached to the old-horse class, a competition 
based upon general conditions considering length of 
service, 


every sort from equine sympathizers in other cities, to 
whom the general idea of a work horse parade appealed 
very strongly, but who did not know how to go about 
organizing one. ‘To all of these the Boston Association re- 
turned courteous and helpful replies. They gave freely 
of the benefit which they derived from their own expe- 
rience, and it is not putting the case too strongly to say 
that seventy-five per cent of the credit for work horse 
parades in America belongs rightfully to the Boston 
Work Horse Parade Association. 

When it was no longer possible to advise all of the 
inquiring organizers individually, the Boston Association 
printed a pamphlet containing much of the information 
necessary for the management of these parades, and this, 

































faithful—to render his lot still happier and to better This was made a feature of the Boston parade, upon together with other literature, including its forms, blanks, 
the conditions under which he works. ‘The only trouble which all our other work horse parades have been mod- ete., it has placed freely at the disposal of all who are 
lies in the fact that there are so many different ways of | eled more or less faithfully. It may be well to give credit interested in the subject. There has been some talk of 
here to the promoters of the Boston event, forming a National Work Horse Parade Association, but 
headed by Mr. Henry C. Merwin, for the unless the Boston Association wishes to be relieved of its 
tireless enthusiasm and unfailing courtesy paternal responsibilities, which would seem, from the 
which they have shown in aiding the organ spirit in which they are discharged, to constitute a labor 


of love, there does not appear to be any crying necessity 

for such an organization. 

Standardization of classes is one of the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of a National Association. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the classes could be standardized to 
advantage. As has been suggested, conditions vary in 
the different cities, and thus we find widely different fea- 
tures cropping out in different localities. In the first San 
Francisco parade, for instance, which was held in Sep- 
tember, 1909, a ninety-six-horse team was a_ spectacular 
entry. Such an exhibit would be discouraged by any of 
the Eastern associations, but as a popular attraction no 
one could deny its value. Wider latitude is also given 
in some of the Western parades for display and adver- 
tisement, a matter which the Eastern associations guard 
igainst very jealously by forbidding any temporary signs 








An entry in the heavy-delivery-wagon class at Chicago 








accomplishing these ends: and the field is such a wide one 
that many of these work horse parade associations, while they 
all have for their main object the betterment of work horse 
conditions. are working along widely different lines. 
The idea of parades comes to us from England, where, how 
ever, the conditions under which they are held are very dif 
rent from those which obtain here. The London Cart Horse 
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Parade is just what its name implies, a parade of heavy cart A prize winner in the 

horses such as are bred and used in England in great num Philadelphia parade 

bers. Many of them are pedigreed specimens of the Clydes 

dale and Shire breeds, the production of which is encouraged izers of work horse parades in 

by wealthy amateurs and even by royalty. Thus the London various parts of the country 

parade is purely a competition in which the horses are judged Having achieved the first su . a * 

on their points as they would be at a horse show cess in a field which was a Boston entries waiting to be judged 
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or merchandise to be carried in the wagons, and also by 
limiting the number of entries from any one exhibitor. 
Every effort has been made in this connection, to put the 
poor horse owner on an equal basis with the wealthy one. 
Newness or quality of harness or vehicle is not consid- 
ered, the only stipulation being that it shall be com- 
fortable to the horse and adapted to the work in hand. 

The Pennsylvania Work Horse Parade Association, 
which manages the Philadelphia parade, is unusually 
well equipped so far as membership is concerned, being 
composed entirely of veterinarians, all of whom are 
closely affiliated with the Veterinary Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The recent untimely death 
of Dr. Leonard Pearson, who was dean of the last-named 
institution, and who was largely instrumental in organ- 
izing the Philadelphia parade, is a severe loss, not only 
to both of these undertakings, but to the veterinary pro- 
fession generally. Dr. C. J. Marshall, who succeeds him, 
was actively interested with him in the work horse 
parade, and with him the cause of the laboring horse its 
in safe and willing hands. 

It has been stated above that the humanitarian ‘feature 
has predominated in work horse parades in this country, 
and it is a question whether, from a horseman’s stand- 
point, it has not been given too much prominence. The 
thinking student of equine welfare, although he gives full 
credit to the humane societies for their noble work, will 
argue that the best way to improve the horse’s condition 
is to improve the horse himself. In other words, by pay- 
ing more attention to type and breeding, to educate horse 
users and the public generally, so that eventually a bet- 


ter class of horses would be seen on our streets. It is 
an undeniable fact that a well-bred horse, of the type 
suited to the work he has to do, can accomplish a great 
deal more with far less discomfort to himself than a 
poorer individual, leaving care and kind treatment out 
of consideration. It is obvious, therefore, that a process 
of education, which would ultimately result in the elimi- 
nation of undesirable specimens through the survival of 
the fittest, would benefit both horse and owner. This is 
the result which has been accomplished in comparatively 
few years among pleasure horses by the horse shows. 
Work horse parades will do as much, if properly man- 
aged, for the humbler working horse. 


The Work Horse Versus the Motor Vehicle 


MONG other useful publications, the Boston Work 
Ps Horse Parade Association has issued a valuable bul 
letin entitled “The Motor Wagon and the Work Horse,” 
which presents the result of a careful investigation as to 
the probable effect that the machine will have upon equine 
labor. “The conclusion reached is,” to quote the report, 
“that the motor can not compete with the horse in the 
short-haul delivery work and trucking of the city; but in 
the long-distance service of suburban and outlying de- 
livery, the machines are more efficient and economical 
than horses can ever be.” 

One of the most valuable features introduced by the 
Boston Work Horse Parade Association is the system of 
stable inspection, which has now been in operation for 
several years and which has proved most successful. 
Under this plan all stables which are entered for this 


purpose are inspected several times a year by expert rep- 
resentatives of the association, who do not confine them- 
selves to criticism, but who make such suggestions as 
may occur to them concerning the comfort and proper 
care of the horses. After each inspection a confidential 
report is made to the owner of the stable, and at the 
annual parade medals and other prizes are bestowed upon 
the owners of the best-kept stables, their foremen, or 
other employees. Ignorance is, after all, the first and 
most formidable foe the humane societies have to contend 
with, and in this connection the stable inspector may be 
compared to the bank examiner. It is his duty to point 
out errors and weak places in stable management, and 
thus increase the efliciency of the stable force as well as 
the welfare of its equine inmates. 

Perhaps it would be well if Uncle Sam, through the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, would lend a hand to the 
work horse parades. All kinds of horses have increased 
in value tremendously during the last few years, and 
work horses have practically trebled in price. It is ob- 
vious that the production of such animals is still an 
industry worthy of respect and encouragement in spite 
of the automobile. 

Memorial Day is the favorite date for work horse 
parades, that being the day chosen by the Boston and 
several other Eastern associations. Labor Day is an- 
other holiday favored in several cities. Philadelphia 
finds that the horse owners prefer to give both their 
horses and drivers the benefit of their richly earned 
holidays, and in consequence the Quaker City event usu- 
ally takes place a few days after Memorial Day. 


The Outdoor Markets of New York 


Where the Small Tradesmen and Pushcart Hawkers Congregate to 


OUBTLESS the immense quantities of vege- 
tables sold from pushearts on Saturday nights 
at the curb market on the West Side up in the 
Forties come from the Gansevoort Market. 

Originally the produce comes from New Jersey, Long 
Island, and some from Westchester County. Most of it, 
however, comes from Long Island, and very early in the 
morning the wagons containing these vast supplies of 
garden truck may be seen crossing the 23d and 34th 
Street ferries—a strangely different sight from the cus- 
tomary crowd of suburbanites. Some of the wagons 
come in as early as midnight, or even earlier, according 
to the distance they have to travel, and it becomes . 
matter of speculation as to how the drivers get their 
sleep, for when the market is over they must return to 
the farm without delay. Many of them snatch an odd 
hour or so after arriving at the market. It is not alto- 
gether an enviable career; in fact one farmer with whom 
I talked said: “I’ve been here since two o’clock this 
morning, and may be here till noon. If I six hours’ 
sleep a day it’s a treat.” 

Almost an exact duplicate of the Gansevoort market 
may be seen in the neighborhood of 102d Street and the 
East River, where the Harlem Market holds sway dur- 
ing the early hours of the morning. This is the section 
of New York popularly known as “Little Italy,” and as 
a natural sequence the buyers at this market are all 
Italians. The side scenes and unexpected happenings 
are likewise distinetly Italian. 

A very different kind of market to the Gansevoort 
and the Harlem is to be found in Orchard Street on the 
East Side, sometimes called the “Petticoat Lane” of New 
York. There is no other 
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By ALFRED WILLIAM CUTLER 


occasionally to take up one of the chemises, hold it under 
his chin and spread it temptingly over his chest—an 
irresistible bait for the lady in need of such an article 
of attire. 

An old soul with a basketful of gewgaws besought 
me to buy a box of matches. “Meester, meester, swei 
cent,” she piped, at the same time thrusting the article 
toward me. 

Seeing my hand go to my pocket she fairly trem- 
bled with eagerness at having made a sale. And thus 
[ became the possessor of five hundred matches for the 
astonishingly small sum of two cents. One wonders 
how these people can possibly make a living, much less 
a profit, at such prices. Further on a long, cadaverous- 
looking Pole was selling silver(!) salvers, with wonder- 
ful patterns on them, and 
of a very passable ap- 
pearance, for “a neekel, a 
neekel, a neekel.” He 
said it more times than 
this, but three is  suffi- 
cient here! 

But by far the most 
ingenious merchant was a 
man weighed down with 
bunches of whips, which 
he brandished at each and 
every passer-by with an 
almost fiendish expres 



























section of New York like 











it. Orehard Street has an 
atmosphere—many atmos- 
pheres—all its own. It is 
a city in itself. Every 
single inch of the two 
blocks on Orchard Street. 
between East Houston and 
Rivington, breathes beezi- 
ness—beeziness keen, beezi- 
ness furious, beeziness 
grasping. As in the case | 
of “Petticoat Lane,” you | 
may look in vain for an) 
man, woman, or child, old 
enough to reason, who is 
not engaged in some sort | 
of beeziness—if not his | 
own, somebody else’s. 
At seven o'clock on a 

Sunday morning Orchard 


































Buy Their Daily Stock 


sion on his face. These instruments of torture, made 
to serve the identical purpose of the famous old birch- 
rod of England, were composed of a short stick, at- 
tached to one end of which were six long strips of thin 
leather. They sold like hot cakes; in fact almost every 
mother who caught sight of them added one to her stock 
of purchases with an air of solemn certainty for its 
early use which was quite amusing. 

Pressing on, I heard the sound of a childish voice 
raised in song. Following the direction of the sound, 
[ came finally to the outskirts of a large crowd, in the 
center of which was a boy of not more than ten singing 
lustily in Yiddish from sheets of music which he held 
in his hands. This seemed to be something new even 
for Orchard Street, for the expression on every face 
was a combination of amusement and surprise. Sud- 
denly and unexpectedly the singing ceased. As he sang, 
the boy had been watching his audience, and his busi- 
ness instinct having indicated that the psychological 
moment had arrived he lost no time in pushing his sales. 
It was distinctly an interesting little episode, evidencing 
as it did at what an early age the shrewd, commercial 
spirit asserts itself. 

Under the friendly shade of the Manhattan approach 
to the Williamsburg Bridge, amid the noise and dust 
of overhead trolley cars, a scene of the wildest con- 
fusion, comparable only to the Stock Exchange during 
a period of panic, may be witnessed any morning in 
the week, save Saturday. It is the Jewish fish market. 
From metal-lined troughs, shielded by canvas canopies, 
vast quantities of fish are sold to the poor population 
of the East Side. For the student of that phase of life 
which comes under the heading of “human interest,” 
it is indeed a field rich in possibilities. But the situa- 
tion has its disappointing features, for right here, if 
nowhere else, the photographer meets his Waterloo. 
Owing to light conditions, even the best of modern 
lenses and fast plates fail to secure a satisfactory pic 
ture of this—one of the most fascinating sights of a 
great city. 

Of course the fish market in the minds of most 
New Yorkers is the Fulton Street fish market, and 
While from the strict 























Street is a great seething 
mob of men, women, and 
children, half of them try- 
ing to sell, the other half hunting for bargains, and all 
shouting, arguing, gesticulating. And what a _hetero- 
geneous collection of things! Surely there is nothing 
mortal heart could desire which can not be bought on the 
one block on Orchard Street between Stanton and Riv 
ington. 

Lace curtains, carpets, underclothing, blankets, sheets. 
wall paper, pictures, “cheep” brooms, hats, ties, towels, 
and pants festooned over the shoulders of nomadic 
Hebrews, stockings, shoes and 
meats galore, all sorts of groceries—potatoes “drei 
for a ¢ent”’—hardware, crockery and glassware of ever) 
description, and goodness knows what else. Evers 
Seldom does an article 


“shoe-lacis,” sweet 


thing. is “cheep—very cheep.” 
exceed five cents. 

As I crept slowly along through this dense crowd, 
what should I see but a Yiddisher gentleman half buried 
Thus equipped, he paraded up and 


down, like a small portable d goods store stopping 


in ladies’ chemises 


Early morning in New York's great Gansevoort Market 














standpoint of human in- 
terest it bears no compari- 
son with the one under the 
Williamsburg Bridge, it is 
well worth a visit, and it 
must be an early visit, for 
the Fulton Street fish mar 
ket is in full swing at four 
o'clock in the morning. At 
this hour it is almost im- 
possible to move in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the 
market for the throngs of 
men trundling along bar- 
rels of fish ‘and creeping 
things innumerable” on 
hand trucks, or otherwise 





























In the Harlem Market 


engaged in the piscatorial 
Bargain hunters labors which the market 
involves. 

But the Fulton fish market would lose half its interest 
were it not for the retail purchasers, composed very 
largely of Italians. Four or five of these Italians will 
buv a barrel of fish between them, paying perhaps $5 
for it, and then divide ihe spoil. The fish are all 
“plenty gooda,” but some of them are “mucha gooda” 
than others, and so very often a free fight takes place 
for the choicest fish. 

From the Canal Street flower market come the flowers 
which are hawked around the New York streets, but one 
must visit it by daybreak to witness the varicolored 


assemblage 
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Keeping a President in Physical Trim 


There Are Many Things He Has to Do Which Are Quite as Important, at Least to Him, as Attending Cabinet Meetings 


HEN President Taft weighs 300 pounds he 
is in the pink of condition. When he scales 
down to 280 he is trained to the minute and 
right on edge. He works best at 300; that 
is what he weighs now. At this weight he is in per- 
fect condition. His skin is pink and rosy, his eyes 
bright and clear, and he is at the top of his physical 
powers. All day long the President is subjected to 
demands and importunities that make a constant drain 
on his good humor, his natural buoyancy, his cheerful- 
ness and his nervous strength. Experience has proved to 
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Speedway or through the Mall or up around the Capitol 
before returning to the White House to engagements that 
keep him in his office until dinner time. If there is a 
state dinner at the White House, the President does not 
go abroad in the evening, but if he dines alone with his 
family or with one or two friends he is very apt to go 
to the theater and later to some public banquet where he 
is expected to speak, or as has been the case often this 
winter, to some residence where his daughter was being 
given a dance. He rarely goes to bed before midnight. 

It was through ex-Senator Spooner of Wisconsin that 
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Away from the crowd, enjoying real sport 


him that he is better fitted to cope with the daily 
demands made upon him when he weighs 300 pounds 
than at any other weight. 

Mr. Taft is in training. He is always in training. 
He never breaks training. He lives under as strict a 
discipline as a football man, or a track man, or a crew 
man. He lives at training table in the White House. 
His diet is prescribed, his exercise is prescribed, the 
hours that he shall devote to play and the hours that 
he shall devote to work are carefully laid down and 
scrupulously followed. Mr. Taft, since he went into 
training, has learned something about himself, and 
so has his trainer. 

In the beginning when Mr. Taft began to be con 
cerned about his bulk he weighed about 340 pounds. 
His single idea in starting regular exercise was to re 
duce his weight. He pulled himself down to 267 pounds, 
but found that involved too great a drain on his nery 
ous resources. He was allowed gradually to take on 
weight until he found the point at which his physical 
powers were highest. Through the winter months Mr. 
Taft keeps at his present weight. In the summer 
when he is away from Washington he takes more ex- 
ercise and keeps himself down to 280 or 285 pounds. 
That is his fighting weight below which he may not 
reduce without decreasing both his nervous energy and 
physical strength. Mr. Taft keeps himself in physical 
trim just like any other athlete. He has a physical di 
rector or trainer, who works with him every morning and 
prescribes his exercises, his diet, and takes general con 
trol of his bodily well-being. It has made a different 
man.of him. Four years ago his face was heavy and 
pasty and covered with a fine net-work of little pur- 
plish veins. His eyes were dull more often than not. 
To-day any one who knows anything about the physical 
conditioning of men would need only a glance to tell 
him that Mr. Taft was “fit.” but he keeps “fit” only 
by unending work intelligently directed. 


A Typical Day 


M® TAFT’S day in the White House begins at 6.45 
L A. M., When he gets out of bed and puts on a jersey, 
a pair of linen trousers and gymnasium shoes. President 
Roosevelt turned one of the large upstairs rooms in 
the White House into a gymnasium. It is still used 
as such by Mr. Taft. The President meets his traine1 
Barker promptly at seven o’clock every morning that 
he is in Washington. First, he has three or four min 


utes of deep breathing. This is followed by various 
setting-up exercises that bring into play all of the 
muscles of the body. Then Mr. Taft runs or goes 


through the motion of skipping rope for five or ten 
minutes. In the summer months at Beverly this morn 
ing exercise is varied by boxing and wrestling. As 
these two exercises are necessarily rather violent and 
have a tendency to pull down his weight below the 
mark fixed for the winter, they are usually taken only 
during the summer months when Mr. Taft is com 
paratively free from cares. 

~ After thirty-five on forty minutes of exercise Mr. 
aft has a shower bath, a light rub down, and is then 
lressed for breakfast. He has one chop, or a small piece 
of beefsteak, gluten crackers and fruit at this first 
meal of the dav: nothing more. After breakfast he 
voes directly to the Exeeutive Offices in a wing of the 
W hite House 
poses of illustration T have taken from the President’s 


His whole day is apportioned For pu 


engagement book a literal copy of a typical day in 
January while Congress was in session 

9.30 to 10.00—Mail. 
10.00 to 1.30—Representative Moon and about thirty 
oVS from Girard ¢ ollege respects. Representative But 
i nd committee of three of Society of Friends—to 


present memorial. T. J. Dolan, P. H. Morrissey, and 
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Starting for an Afternoon Ride 


He is a familiar figure in the parks about the city of Washington 


committee of railroad trainmen. Secretary Knox. See- 
retary Dickinson. Attorney-General Wickersham. See 
retary Nagel. Paymaster-General Whipple. Joseph E. 
Wing of Tariff Board. Mr. MeDougald, Canadian Com- 
missioner of Customs, and Mr. Russell. Mr. Northcott, 
newly appointed Minister to Nicaragua. Colonel George 
8S. Anderson—respects. Bishop W. J. Gaines—respects. 
Nineteen Senators. Forty-seven Representatives. 
.80—Lunch. 

2.30 to 3.30—Mail and signing. 

3.30 to 5.00—Exercise (walk). 

5.00 to 7.30—Secretary Ballinger, Commissioner Val 
entine, Mr. S. E. Nicholson—conference re Minnesota 
Indian treaties. 


Water His Only Beverage 
* LUNCH Mr. Taft has fruit, or a fresh vegetable 
A 


salad, lettuce, or something of the sort, and for din 
ner a small quantity of clear soup, one slice of meat, 


two green vegetables and a light dessert. Water is 
his only beverage at any time. He does not drink 


tea, coffee, chocolate or cocoa or any sort of wine or 
liquor; neither does he smoke. Mr. Taft is enabled 
to keep his strength on this comparatively restricted 
diet because he has an almost perfect digestion and 
is able to assimilate practically every ounce of food 
that he swallows. ‘This easy, quick assimilation ac- 
counts in no small degree for his great weight, for he 
is a man who loves the good things of the table, 





























Taking a constitutional with his secretary 


and had never restricted himself until he went into 
training. 

Mr. Taft’s second period of exercise is an hour and 
a half between 3:30 and 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 
In the winter he usually takes a walk covering from 
four to six miles about the parks or streets of Wash 
ington. In the spring or summer when in Washington 
he plays oolf at Chevy Chase or rides on horseback. 
Of course, while at Beverly his routine is changed 
and he has much more outdoor exercise, sometimes 


playing nine holes at golf in the morning and eig 

teen holes in the afternoon. If he is to be on the links 
only once during the day M1 laft invariabl oes 
over the full course. In Washington he walks around tlhe 





He plays golf for the fun he gets out of it 


Mr. Taft was first induced to begin a course of train- 
ing under the regular care of a physical director. That 
was in the winter of 1905-6. Mr. Taft at that time 
weighed considerably more than 300 pounds. He had 
been working very hard without any physical exercise, 
and had never given any thought to his diet. In the 
first three months. that Mr. Taft was in training he 
reduced his weight to 267 pounds. Then he began his 
travels which took him to the Philippines, Cuba, Pan- 
ama, and Porto Rico, and it was not until June, 1909, 
after his inauguration as President, that he began his 
exercises and diet again. 

At first the exercises were prudently moderate, and 
considerable time was spent in resting. As the days 
went by he worked harder and rested less. By and by 
he did some wrestling, an admirable form of exercise to 
which the President was accustomed while a student at 
Yale. At the logical stage of the training he did some 
boxing. The first part of the daily exercises to reduce 
the abdomen was serious work for the President. 
Wrestling and boxing were work and fun as well. 

Ultimately, Mr. Taft worked for an hour every morn- 
ing. He breathed as deeply as an athlete and rapidly 
improved his speed in wrestling and boxing. At the 
end of his exercises he took a bath and had breakfast. 
Late in the afternoon he usually went to the golf 
links or else for a horseback ride. The tremendous 
strain to which the President of the United States is 
subjected practically necessitates such diversions. The 
President learned that a drastic limitation upon one’s 
food, in quantity and kind, resulted in a chronic state 
of weakness and a craving that was out of joint with 
nature. Slow starvation meant to him irritability and 
the devil’s tattoo upon his nerves. Mr. Taft has fire 
enough in the form of food to maintain the usual 
balance of his strength and temper. 


A Conscientious Worker 


\ R. TAFT doesn’t get much fun out of his indoor 
1 exercises. Some mornings after he has been up late 
the night before, it is an awful pull on his will power 
to tumble out of bed and go through forty minutes or 
an hour of calisthenics. He doesn’t work with weights 
or dumb-bells. The exercises are confined to stoop- 
ings and bendings and going through the form of rope 
skipping without a rope. It is a tedious and not a 
very enlivening performance. But it is not of record 
that Mr. Taft has ever skipped a morning since he went 
into training or has shirked any part of the work pre- 
scribed for him. He does the things he is told to do, be- 
cause it has been proved to him that he is better off 
for doing them, and he goes through with it as he does 
most disagreeable things with a cheerful good humor 
and without complaint. 

To a man who carries 300 pounds above his feet, 
walking is no light exercise. And Mr. Taft does not 
get a great deal of enjoyment winter afternoons out 
of the four or five miles he sets himself to do. It is 
at the beginning of spring that Mr. Taft’s real fun in 
taking exercise begins. He likes to ride, and he is 
as devoted to golf as any man who plays the game. 
The President is a real golfer. He plays primarily for 
the fun he gets out of it and not for the exercise. 
When he is plaving he forgets everything else. A _ bird 
dog in a field with a covey of partridges is not more 
intent on the business in hand than Mr. Taft becomes 
after he has driven off. He plays the game for the 
game’s sake, and puts his whole mind and heart into 
t. This means that when he gets into difficulties that 
he has been heard to use “language.” Every golfer 
knows that some “lies” defy clubs, and Mr. Taft has 
temperament He has been heard to 


Say pshaw” or whatever else the situation required 


the true goltiing 
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The Baseball of the City Urchin 


The Game Has Been Modified So That it May be Played in the Streets of the City 


EE the picture first: A 
chasm, its walls the fronts 
of tall tenement build- 


By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 








ings; at the bottom a 
street too narrow for the volume 
of traflic or for pedestrians. Over 
the slippery asphalt scores of 
children are swarming. Their 
shrill voices sound above the 
pounding of street-car wheels and 
the rumble of heavy wagons. By 
instinet—since they appear 
neither to see nor to hear the 
cars and the trucks—these chil 
dren at play sometimes dodge 
danger in the latest possible frac- 
tion of time. 

lo discover what a new out- 
door game, such as a modified 
form of baseball, may mean to 
these street children is a fasci- 














nating quest for any one with an 





interest in common-sense soci- 
ology. Only think for a moment 
how few games are possible in a 
space so limited as a cit¥ street. Recall, further, 
what happens when games are lacking—that is to say, 
what is happening all the time. A picture of two 
boy gangs, at war like savages, may flash first to the 
mind, or some memories of the very literal sense in 
which tenement children play with fire. Sometimes, on 
a walk in New York’s East Side, it seems as if every 
chasm of the whole district has a bonfire, with chil- 
dren dancing around it, jumping over the flames, stamp- 
ing brands or weaving in procession with torches. For 
another case, there is the continual destruction of 
property by tenement children the moment it is left 
unguarded. 

When you see street children risking their lives 
with bonfires, or pulling a chair from a van to smash 
it to pieces with the avidity of a pack of wolves, or 
when you hear the crash of window glass followed by 
a patter of boys’ feet and an enraged baker sprints 
down the avenue, scattering flour and profanity by the 
way, you behold the pathological symptoms of a lack of 
ood games. There is no inbred viciousness in tene 
ment children: these simply are the evidences of an 
unsatisfied hunger for play. 

No easy matter is it to find a game adapted to the 
needs of the street playground. First. it must be ex- 
citing enough to be attractive to a real boy. Next, it 
must be something suited to the most limited sort of 
space. As a final necessity, the equipment must be 
cheap enough to be reached by the possessor of an ex- 
tremely lean purse. Does it sound like an easy problem? 


Any wide intersection of streets furnishes a temporary ball ground 


If any sport could furnish attraction enough to con- 
stitute an insurance against youthful disturbers of the 
peace, it would be the national game of baseball; and 
balls and bats and gloves are cheap enough to be within 
reach of all. Field baseball, however, requires too much 
space to be the right sort of game for a playground at 
the bottom of 


the boys of Chicago who first dared to disregard a label 
and play indoor baseball outdoors. In gymnasiums for a 
good many years the indoor game has been popular be 
cause it is so well adapted to a small area of floor space; 
but it was only three or four years ago that Chicago 
boys began to adopt this form of play for street use. So 
fast has the idea spread that to-day nearly every small 
boy in the city has at one time or another practised 
the modified style. In the thickly populated sections, 
particularly, it is rapidly becoming one of the most 
popular of boys’ games. 


Ball Grounds Everywhere 


{EW spectators who have watched one of these con- 
tests in the streets fail to remark on the combina- 

tion of picturesqueness and danger involved. On the floor 
of an artificial cafion, in a faint fog and the rumbling 
traffic, behold some wildly animated small athletes pitch- 
ing a grotesquely large ball, swinging a bantam-sized 
bat, with an iron manhole cover for home plate, and 
first base the gridiron of a sewer catch-basin. ‘Trolley- 
cars dart and clang near the players’ backs, unheeded; 
the batters knock out liners under the very noses of 
draft horses; or sometimes an eager base-runner nimbly 
skips across the course of a motor truck. Any rather 
wide intersection of streets furnishes a temporary ball 
ground pending the appearance of a patrolman from 
around the corner, In an alley in the very heart of 


the loop district, at the noon hour, I once saw four 

office-boys playing indoor baseball with all the dead 

earnestness of league athletes in a post-season series 
(Concluded on page 30 








a chasm. If 
there were \ 
only some way 

to adapt and 
modify base- 
ball to the 
needs of a 
narrow street 
or a cramped 
little vacant 
lot! That 
thought, no 
doubt, has 
with many a 
social worker 
become almost 
a fervent 
prayer. 

















Give all due 
credit, then, 
to those un- 
sung adven 
turers among 


Trolley-cars clang behind the players’ backs, and 
liners are knocked under the very noses of the horses 


Oblivious of Everything But the Game 





A safe hit 


The Little-Farm-Well-Tilled 


Plain Business Sense and an Intelligent Supervision Are Requisites Even Though It be a Handkerchief Farm 


N INCREASING number of my city friends want 

a little-farm-well-tilled, or a handkerchief farm, 

hoping to spend their later days in peace and 

plenty, with abundant time for study and re- 

flection. All this is perfectly feasible, if one has suffi- 

cient money to run the place; but if one has to begin 

late in life to learn the species of farming requiring 

the greatest personal skill, he will likely find it a strenu- 

ous occupation and one that does not leave much oppor- 
tunity for reflection and investigation. 

The opportunity for leisure in farming comes as a 
result of a process, not at the beginning of it. A 
man earns his right to leisure after he has developed 
his business and has given years of good 


By L. H. BAILEY 


industrializing of.agriculture; I mean to express my con- 
viction that one man or family in the future, as in the 
past, may handle what is called a large farm, and that 
not all the farmers are to be small landowners. 

It is the general, opinion that the little-farm-well- 
tilled is to provide the solution of our rural social 
and economic ills. This assumption, however, is in good 
part fallacious. In countries of peasantry, in which 
the submerged persons who work the land are now in 
the process of securing small pieces of land of their 


own, the little-farm-well-tilled idea is likely to be 
dominant. The conditions in America are very dif- 
ferent. It is not a question primarily of pressure of 
population, but rather of the social and economic con- 
ditions that determine whether a little-farm-well-tilled 
is to control the ultimate state of rural society in any 
region. For the most part, the large-farm-well-man 
aged is a better economic unit than the small-farm-well- 
tilled; and I suspect that this will be true even when 
the country is densely populated. It is true in any 
business that the effectiveness of it depends on the 

organization of it and the capital invested in it. 
Of course, I should provide every facility whereby the 
laboring-man and others could secure 





effort to it: this is the order of nature 


land; but I am now speaking to my 





in teaching, in merchandizing, in prac 
tising law or medicine, in manufactur- 
ing. Farming is a good business for 
good farmers, but not for others. 

If one takes great pleasure in per 
sonal contact with plants or fruits or 
poultry, the ten-acres-enough idea may 
afford him the best satisfaction: but it 
does not follow that the little farm is 
necessarily the best or that it is to be 
exclusively or even prevailingly the 
farm of the future, as most of my city 
friends seem to assume. I desire to 
challenge my readers’ attention to 
some of the public relations of little 
farms and big farms. 


Farming as a Business 


cy, COURSE, I have in mind the 
farmers who go into farming as a 
business: I am not thinking of summet 
dwellers, retired teachers, suburbanites, 
amateurs, and others who desire merely 
to secure the greatest personal satisfac 
tion from a small piece of land. When 











|} city friend who would go into farming. 
It will probably be as possible to 
} maintain a large population in a s} 

| tem of large-farms-well-managed as on 
small-farms-well-tilled. I suspect that 
as many persons, unde average con 
ditions, could be maintained on 200 or 
100 acres under one competent owner- 
ship or managership as on ten 20-acre 
or 40-acre farms of completely distinct 
ownerships; or, at all events, that the 
land might contribute as much toward 
the feeding of the people in the 
world. In time, we shall undoubt 


SVS 


edly develop associative or coopera 
tive forms of farming. 


The Investment 


N EAR the large cities, and in spe- 
1 cialized regions, there will natu 
rally be smaller holdings than in the 
remoter and average country, but what 
a man then lacks in the size of his 
holding, if he is to be a first-class 
farmer, he may make up in the amount 





I speak of large farms [ am not think 
ing of the great landed estates, o1 the 


Up-to-date sowing of seed 


of his investment. If a fruit-farm o1 
a truck-farm or a flower-farm is small 
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in area, it may be large in capitalization. When one 
passes beyond the highly developed truck-farms and 
glass-house farms, and other special cases, he is likely 
to find the acre-production increasing, up to liberal 
limits, with the size of the farm. 

There is a distinct tendency among many of the bet- 
ter farmers in this country to increase their holdings. 
and largely for the reason, although they may not them- 
selves analyze it, that the equipment and effort that will 
run a 150-acre farm may also run a 200-acre farm. The 
farmer must have sufficient area to enable him to make 
the most effective use of horses and tools and machinery 
if he is to secure the best economic results. 


The Land-Poor Farmers 
W E ARE to picture a condition in the future in whieh 


land is not to be secured as easily as riow and 
when farmers will not be willing to sell or divide their 
estates. It is undoubtedly true that a great many 
of our farmers are “land poor,” but this may not be 
because they have too much land but because they 
have not organized or capitalized the business. The 
farm may be bigger than the man. There is a great eco- 
nomic advantage in the mere volume of one’s business. 
I am looking for the increase of the independence and 
individualism of the real farmers, rather than the op 
posite; and I expect that the proportion of land-own- 
ing farmers to the whole population will decrease rather 
than increase. Of course, the rural districts will fill 
up with population, and there are those now living 
who will see a time when congestion of farming districts 
will be a problem; but even so, it does not necessarily 
follow that the social fabric will rest only on the owner- 
ship by every country person of a little piece of land 
from which he is to secure his whole living. 
In the present status it does not pay a man to put 
in the land all the effort to which it will respond. This 


























A good crop of hay 


Low-Cost Country Houses 


A $5,000 House Can Be Built to Have as Much Beauty as Though 


By AYMAR EMBURY II 


HERE is only one reason why the average Ameri 

can houses of low cost are so lacking in the ele- 

ments of beauty, and that is because most of 

the people who live in them either are without 
artistic sense or do not exercise it, since the cost of a 
house is in no way proportionate to its beauty. When 
one sets out to build what he conceives to be an endur- 
ing home for himself and his family, he searches out 
very carefully the advantages of location and the char- 
acter of the neighborhood; and most Americans are suffi- 
ciently educated to consider with some thoughtfulness 
the sanitary conditions surrounding the property and the 
characteristics of the people among whom they intend 
to settle. When the lot has been secured, the owner 
either permits the real estate company from whom he 
buys it to erect*‘any house that they think desirable, 
without regard for his individual preferences or tastes 
(except in matters of plan),or he looks through a book of 


it Cost $50,000 


is true probably even in countries of dense population 
and of peasantry. It does not pay the American farmer 
to produce the yields that are raised on some of the 
lands of the Old World. It is more profitable for him to 
have more acres and to raise less produce per acre. In 
this country land is cheap and labor is high. I doubt 
whether it will ever pay to secure the greatest pos- 
sible production per acre. We must teach the farmer 
how to increase his yield, and to secure the very best 
income and also the best satisfaction from his acre, and 
we must recognize that the size of an acre is measured in 
part by the size of the man; but the farmer must deter- 
mine at what point the cost of the extra production over- 
takes the value of the product. The value of the acre 
may be greater for being connected with a good many 
other acres, all articulating into an organic system. 


The Irrigated Farm 
W E SHALL find smaller agricultural properties de- 


veloping on high-priced lands and under special 
conditions, and we shall see larger properties remaining 
or developing in the general agricultural regions. Even 
in the small properties, the amount of investment will 
tend to increase if the area really is economically ef- 
fective. Special adaptations will be made in irrigation 
regions; but we do not yet know what will ultimately be 
the most effective unit in irrigation farming. 

Persons ask me where they can buy cheap land on 
which to practise very intensive farming; but, speak- 
ing broadly, the cheap lands are the very ones on 
which intensive farming is least likely to be profitable. 
Most of them are cheap because they are remote, cold, 


infertile, rough, or otherwise unprofitable. If their 
location is right for intensive farming, it may be 


possible to develop them; but this takes time and costs 
money. More expensive land might be cheaper. 
There is a curious misconception in the public mind 


Continued on page 36) 
















































This home of a fac- 
tory superintendent 
cost $4,500 






















A house at Lake Mahopac costing $6,000 


necessary to confine his wall deco- 
rations to insurance chromos, but 








he does seem to think that. since 








A cottage at Berwyn, Pennsylvania, which cost about $8,000 


plans published by some commercial firm whose relation 
to architecture is as that of the patent medicine concern 
to the doctor, and selects what he thinks would suit him. 

It is by no means unusual to find him picking out 
from such a book of plans a house which reflects credit 
upon his appreciative qualities, but buying from a book 
like this is like buying ready-made clothes; they are 
not exactly adapted to individual needs, and they have 
this point of difference from the clothes, that the ulti 
mate cost of the house is not necessarily less and often 
times is more than one specially designed for its loca 
tion and for its owner; and, of course, is entirely lack 
ing in the qualities of individuality and charm which 
make a real home. 

When the average man has built his house he dis 
plays in the selection of his furniture, wall papers, elec 
tric fixtures, and his decorations in many, if not in most 
cases, an appreciation of matters artistic, which it seems 
a shame not to have used in the earlier and more impor 
tant stages of construction. The consequence is that 
most of the small merit built in this 
country have been confined to people who, by their occu 
pations or training, have come in contact with art mat 
ters and are, therefore, aware of the differences which 
exist between the worthy and the unworthy 

The average man, although realizing that the picture 
by Velasquez is unattainable, does not therefore think it 


houses of real 


I 


he can not obtain a house of the 
must. 

therefore, take whatever is handed 
his is by no means the case. An architect’s fee is 
proportionate to the cost of the work, and ranges from 
six to ten per cent, including his work in letting the con 
tracts and superintending the house to see that everything 


Newport class in value, he 


him. 


is done precisely as it should be: and a capable architect 
can design a house costing $5,000 which will possess quite 
as much of beauty and of worth as a house for $50,000. 
This fact is appreciated by the rich, and when they have 
a small house, be it gate lodge or summer cottage or su 
perintendent’s house, to build, they go to the same archi 
tect whom they would employ for their biggest work. 

A little house at Tokeneke was built for about $4,500 by 
a real estate man whose dealings with houses had made 
him appreciative of things artistic, and he put into his 
house, designed by Slee & Bry son, much of his own pel 
sonality. 
man to be of much greater cost; 


It certainly would be taken by the average lay 
but this is only because 
we are so accustomed to seeing the low-priced work made 
ridiculous by incompetent architects or no architects at all 


Personality and Residences 


J HILE the occupations and tastes of the owners of 
W the houses designed by Duhring, Okie & Ziegler and 
Mr. John H. Phillips are unknown to me, it is very likel\ 
that their 


of their residences; but in these, as in every othe 
illustrated. the result was directly due to the intelligent 


personality had much to do with the beauty 


, 
house 























This unique residence can be duplicated for $4,500 


selection of an architect whose tastes ran parallel with 
those of the owner, and whose ability had been already 
satisfactorily demonstrated. ‘They were in no sense 
machine-made, but each of a kind and quality directly 
proportionate to the needs which they were built to 
fulfil. With the cost of the last two I am not ac- 
quainted, but they are both simple and unpretentious 
dwellings exquisitely designed and full of real beauty. 
Elaboration of decoration is not essential to such a re 
sult: it is to be obtained in architecture as in painting, 
with very ordinary materials, by the technical skill and 
the natural taste of the designer. There is no reason why 
all houses should not be as good as those illustrated. 


Always Consider the Exterior 


fee proper way to get a house designed to suit your 

needs is to either search through the pages of the 
magazines until you find a house which coincides with 
your individual opinion of what a house should be, and 
then have its architect design one to suit you, or to 
go to some architect in your neighborhood in whose abil 
ity you have confidence (and, as a rule, the younger ones 
are the best because they are the best trained) and have 
him design it. But always one should bear in mind the 
appearance of the exterior as well as the interior. It 
is not only valuable from a sentimental reason, but is 
a real commercial asset. The real estate companies who 
build houses on speculation were for many years ac- 
customed to simply pick out plans from a book and have 
some carpenter do as well! as he could with them. That 
they added commercial value of 
beauty is evident from the fact that hardly one of the 
big companies doing business near New York employs 
any but the most capable architects that they can find, 
because they have to do it to meet the growing taste and 


have perceived the 


Americans have 
begun to wake up and search out beauty for themselves 


intelligence of the average home seeker. 


and as this movement spreads and broadet 8. 8O with it W ill 
increase the possibility of making the United States the 
power that it deserves to be in art as well as in commerce 
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HE present Congress met on April 4; By MARK 

within seventeen days thereafter the 

Lower House had organized itself and passed the reciproc- 

ity treaty. The bill has been in the Senate now since 
April 21, and the vote on it is not yet even in sight. In this 
statement of facts lies the explanation of a good deal of the justi- 
fiable popular discontent with the Senate. The truth in this case 
is the same as in many others; it is an old story; a majority of the 
Senate would like to defeat reciprocity, but they dislike going on 
record with a plain yea or nay vote. Of course, if there were even 
one or two Senators alert and eager in behalf of the bill, they 
could make progress; but there are not that many real friends of 
reciprocity in the Senate. 


The Length of Some Summer Sessions 

ERSONS who are disposed to make guesses as to the probable 

length of the present session of Congress will be interested 
in having whatever light may be thrown on the matter by the 
figures concerning the summer sessions of some past Congresses: 

Fiftieth (first session) adjourned October 20, 1888—321 days. 

Fifty-first (first session) adjourned October 1, 1889—304 days. 

Fifty-third (second session) adjourned August 28, 1894—268 days. 

Sixty-first (first session) adjourned August 5, 1909—144 days. 

It took 144 days to make the Payne-Aldrich tariff. If the 
making of a substitute for it should take exactly the same time, 
the present Congress would last till August 26. But no well- 
informed person dreams that a complete substitute for the Payne- 
Aldrich bill could now be made in anything like so short a time. 


Lorimer and the Y. M.C. A. 
N THE Congressional Directory, the list ef Washington ad- 
dresses of Senators is mostly a catalogue of fashionable resi- 

dence streets and pretentious hotels, until you come to William 
Lorimer of Illinois; opposite his name is the address ‘‘ Y. M. C. A. 
Building.’’ Probably it would be questionable taste to allude to 
this fact, if Lorimer’s friends hadn’t done it first, and if Lorimer 
himself did not persistently make political capital out of this and 
other church connections. Senator Bailey of Texas, in his speech 
defending Lorimer, said: 

“. . He never touches liquor of any kind; he does not swear; he does 

not gamble; he does not indulge even in the small vice of using tobacco; his 
home life is as clean as a good woman’s; and while many of those who assail 
him were reveling, he has made his home when in Washington with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association.” 
It is always best to try not to get excited about anything that hap- 
pens in Washington, but the impudence of the cant and hypocrisy 
of this, on the part of both Bailey and Lorimer, is difficult to swal- 
low without strong feeling. Lorimer is as evil an example as the 
United States has ever seen of that type of boss who, by ostenta- 
tious acts of religion and charity, gets the confidence of the un- 
sophisticated, of the unsuspecting, and of the poor, and then 
betrays their fundamental interests to the great corporations that 
exploit them. Perhaps the most pathetic fact about the poor in 
the great cities is their inability, because of their prejudices, their 
lack of experience, and the complexity of that freemasonry of busi- 
ness and polities which preys upon them, to choose good leaders, 
to know which are deserving of their confidence and which are 
stool-pigeons of the corporations. Few men have done more than 
Lorimer to keep the poor in poverty and make impossible the 
spiritual expansion which is the first concern of religion. 


Religion and the Lorimer Case 
FEXHE Hon. Dunean U. 
| from Florida, was the eandidate for vice-president at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association. 
of young Unitarian ministers, led by the Rev. John Hayes Holmes, 
made a fight to strike Senator Fletcher's name from the official 
ballot, on the single ground that as a member of the Lorimer in- 
vestigating committee he had the opportunity to learn all the facts 
in the Lorimer case, and that, presumably knowing all the facts, 
he brought in a whitewashing report and voted to retain Lorimer 
in the Senate. 
bate any man’s fitness to hold office in a religious or ethical 
organization. The young insurgent Unitarians did not win, for 
the bulk of the organization in which they made the fight is com 


Fletcher, senior United States Senator 


A group 


It was undoubtedly a fair basis on which to de- 


SULLIVAN _ posed of that class of conservative folks 

who are commonly described as solid and 
substantial business and professional men, and such, as a rule, 
do not take kindly to insurgency either in religion or in 
politics. Apparently, these solid business men of Boston do 
not find any light in the fact that even Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, who has been a thoroughgoing Standpatter on every issue 
in the Senate, found the Lorimer scandal too disgusting and voted 
against the whitewashing report that Senator Fletcher signed. 
The same is true of Senator Page of Vermont and Senator Root 
of New York. In the vote on the anti-Fletcher resolution, fully 
a third of the members of the Unitarian Association voted to strike 
the Senator’s name from the list, and in the final ballot for vice- 
president, although there was no opposition candidate, 154 out of 
the 460 who voted, scratched Senator Fletcher's name. All things 
considered, the young clergymen who opposed Fletcher got more 
of a following than might have been expected. It took courage 
to do what they did; the novel issue they raised is likely to grow 
more virile rather than less, and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion ought to be stimulated spiritually through having been com- 
pelled to wrestle with a matter of practical ethics. The Unitarians 
have a splendid record of honorable public service. It would take 
a good deal of confidence to attempt to state in words the value of 
the good they have done the English-speaking world. At the same 
time, their services to the world have never been so effective as 
when they have dealt with practical problems like slavery, and 
they haven’t tackled a really vital political question since the Aboli- 
tion days. The defeated insurgents ought to be consoled by the 
fact that the fame of the Unitarian Church is better preserved by 
the insurgent leaders it repudiated, like Theodore Parker, than 
by the less troublesome ones who conformed. 


Direct Primaries for President 

Fy XHE two national conventions to nominate candidates for the 

| Presidency are barely a year away. The delegates to these 
conventions from the various States will be chosen in less than ten 
months. In most States these delegates will be chosen by bosses 
and will go to the conventions to be traded about by bosses. In 
two States, however, Oregon and Nebraska, the delegates will be 
voted for; moreover, in these two States the individual voter will 
name his preference for the nomination; if a Republican he will 
vote for Taft, Roosevelt, La Follette, as the case may be; if a 
Democrat he will vote for the nomination of Harmon, or Wilson, 
or some one else. A good many other States ought to adopt this 
system before the conventions come. 


Opposition for Bourne’s Propaganda 
pate JONATHAN BOURNE, Jr., of Oregon has distributed 
\ ) more than a million of his speeches on the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall. In the spread of this propaganda he has given 
much of his time and means. That he is to have opposition is 
suggested by this, condensed from a news article in the ‘‘ Wall 
Street Journal,’’ under the title, ‘A Campaign of Education ”’ 

“Before the summer is past there will, in all probability, have been organ- 
ized throughout the United States an association whose purpose will be a 
campaign of education, in the hope that the people of the United States, 
before committing themselves to the principle of the initiative, the refer 
endum, and the recall, may have thorough understanding of what this means. 

Informal conferences have already been held in this city... . The plan 
of organization is to be similar to that which was adopted in 1896 by the 
organization of Democrats who were opposed to the doctrine of free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1... . There are to be 
established bureaus of correspondence in the larger cities. The addresses of 
as many citizens as it is possible to obtain will be secured. Arrangements 


are to be made for public meetings and even for debates.” 


This is a good move. The more discussion, the more light. An 
essential part of such a publicity campaign, however, is the names 
of its promoters and of those who contribute the funds. Unless 
the new organization reveals these details, its good faith is im 
peached in advance. Arizona has made the country her debtor in 
that the discussion of her constitution has foeused a great deal of 
light on the initiative, referendum, and recall. The more of this 
the better; if these institutions are good. they can not suffer from 
honest argument. And if Arizona will now go ahead and adopt 
the recall of judges, we shall have the benefit of an example so that 
the rest of the country ean see whether it is a good thing or not. 
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To Manufacturers and Dealers 


It is daily being demonstrated as a fact 
that automobiles equipped with the 
Warner Auto-Meter are far easier to 
sell than cars of egual value which 
are equipped with an inferior speed 
indicator—or no speed indicator at all 


If the buyer sees a Warner Auto-Meter on the dash, 
he recognizes it at once as the highest priced, high- 
est quality, speed indicating instrument made. He 
knows it for the instrument used on the dest cars 
everywhere. His friends who drive good cars and 
can afford the best invariably use the Warner. 


The fact that the car is Warner 
equipped, therefore indicates to the 
prospective buyer the intention of the 
manufacturer to give the choicest and 
best throughout every part of the car. 
It means much to a manufacturer in prestige and 


reduced selling cost to put out his cars Warner 
equipped, 


It means quite as much to the dealer whose liveli- 
hood depends upon the number of cars he sells and 
the satisfaction these cars give. 


And it also means a world of satisfaction to the 
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It cost us $10,000, and many years of discouraging experiment, to 


build the machine at which this man is working. 


It’s a machine for 


testing and proving the steadiness and accuracy of each Warner Auto- 


Meter. 


If the Warner Auto-Meter that is being tested (each one is 


tested individually) varies 1/100 of 1% in accuracy, the operator lessens 
or increases the space between the speed disc and the magnet in the 
Auto-Meter, until its performance is perfect. 


This machine (called a calibrator) is the 
only one of its kind in existence. The 
machine itself is tested by an electric clock 
(a test within a test). The bell on this 
clock rings once aminute. There is another 
bell on the driving wheel of the calibrator 
which rings every thousand revolutions of 
the wheel. ‘The machine is geared so that 
when it is running perfectly the bells ring 
simultaneously. It works so perfectly that at 
the end of a nine hour day there is never more 
than two pendulum beats between the rings. 
But even if one bell rang a whole second 
later than the other it would indicate that the 
‘alibrator was only 1/3600 out of the way. 
It may seem like going to the extreme of 
carefulness to make these elaborate tests— 
this being only one among many—but it is 
because of such methods that the Auto- 
Meter is supreme—in a class by itself 





a speed indicator that can always be 
relied upon. 


It is because we won’t allow an imperfect 
instrument to go out of the shops that, to 
the well informed man, the presence of a 
W arner Auto- Meter on an automobile raises 
the car itself in his estimation 





and any automobile manufacturer or 
dealer will confirm this. 


The Auto-Meter is the only reliable speed 
indicator on the market. 


Its purchase is an economy in the long 
run—in service and satisfaction. <A 
Warner Auto-Meter is as perfect at the 
end of a season’s run as in the beginning— 
or at the end of a dozen seasons. 


It is standard. 


Even the casual observer will say, “That must be 
a good car—It’s got a Warner Auto-Meter on it.” 





WARNER INSTRUMENT CO.,, “his Wieeter Avenue Beloit, Wis. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO DENVER 
Branch Houses { } icon CINCINNATI DETROIT 


Maintained at | sUFFALO CLEVELAND 


INDIANAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES PITTSBURG SEATTLE 
NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE ST. LOUIS 11 


buyer of a car— entirely aside from the fact that it 
is a reliable index of the car's sterling quality —to 
have the sensitive, accurate, dependable and 
wondrously durable Warner on the car he drives. 
Makers of the choicest cars manufac- 
tured will equip with the Warner for 1912. 
= > 
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| HE large illustration shows 
Model M 2 Warner Auto-Meter, 
equipped with a large figure odom- 
eter—electric Jight under glass bezel 
—and high grade Chelsea Auto Clock, 


stem-wind and reset—Price $125.00. 








7 Model R- $50 
Model K2- $75 The original type of Auto- 


The same as Model M2 Meter. Speed mechanism the 
below illustrated, but same as in all models, but sup- 
without the clock, pled with Veeder Odometer, 


There are other models varying in 
price from $50.00 to $145.00. 
Let us send you a booklet telling 
about them. 






Model M 2 
Price $125 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 

















Sunshine Taste-Box 
Our Gift to You! 


We want to tempt your appetite with 
this box of Sunshine Specialties; there 
are five different kinds and they will 
be sent free and postpaid. 


SYNSBIN 


We claim they are better biscuits than S p e Gil a | t i e S 


are made anywhere else in the world. We 
know they are pure and wholesome; we 
know they are different—and we are —and so on through the list—each hasa 
anxious to let you decide as to the good- substance and flavor of its own. Perhaps 
ness of our Sunshine Specialties. you have said you do not like bakery bis- 
One kind is called Hydrox— two crisp cuits—then we invite you to nibble these 
chocolate wafers and a layer of rich dainties—we know you will be surprised. 
vanilla cream. The recipe originated with All are literally baked in the sunshine, 
us and is guarded as a priceless treasure. in ovens on the top floor of the lightest, 
One is slightly gingered, another un- brightest, and cleanest bakery you can 
sweetened and shortened with butter, imagine—-a Bakery with a Thousand 
another is delicately flavored with almond Windows. Weask you tocomeand seeit. 


We want you to taste these Sunshine Specialties, 
for in no other way can you learn how entirely dif- 
ferent and how thoroughly delicious they are. 


Simply send us your name and address and the name and 
address of your grocer, and we will send you this attractive 
box of Sunshine Specialties Free by return mail. Your grocer 
probably has them now— if not, he can get them for you in a day 
ortwo. Bethe first to introduce your friends to these wonder- 
fully delicious dessert confections. Sold also by the pound. 


Joose-Wres Biscurt (0. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


302 Causeway Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 




































Used by U. S. Signal Corps 


GENEVA$]5, 


Superior Binocular 


$12.80 
FREIGHT 
PAID 


a 
LIDE DOOR 
ECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


Sold by good dealers. 
The only one incorporating - boc 
desires. You cannot judge box 
until you've seen this unique, perfe 
Doors slide horizontally in steel-lined 
superfluous material. Economy in 

reich a ag of quality, makes low prices 


Fo oF ‘Offic eor ‘Home Libra- 
Standard or Missi styles, all 
ar woods and finish 
FRE E - Bookcase C tale“ 
li 
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Express Paid 





Our Handsome Book 
“The Near Distance’ 
sent FREE on request 











Its magnifying power, 
field view and clearness 
of definition is seldom 
equaled. 

Sent for $15, express paid. 
If not satisfac aay return 
at our expense. We re fund your 
money. Also at dealers’ 

44 Linden St. 


Geneva Optical Co. Geaeve, Ek. 


Also for sale by 
BOSTON, Globe Opticai Co CHICAGO, Geneva Optical Co, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Buffaio Optical Co. OAKLAND, CAL., C. H. Wood 
RICHMOND, VA., G. L. Hall Optical Co. | 

















gestions solves filing pre 
Freight paid east of Mont Wyo Okla 
Texas. Consistent low prices beyond 


The ff 2 Manufacturing Co. 


54 Union Street, MONROE, MICH. 
New Yorg Orrice, 108 Futton Street 






































Finishes for Concrete Surfaces 


Ordinary paints when used on concrete peel 
and crack off. Trus-Con Finishes become 
part of the concrete and resist wear. 


For Damp and Stained Walls 


Trus-Con Exterior Wall Finish, applied wi th a brush, 
prevents and overcomes dampness, ains and 
efflorescence protects 1 I 
decorati e, flat fir 
conceals hair 
the surface 
frecin 


















For Dusty Concrete Floors 


Trus-Con Floor Enamel is Washable and 






“Bailaing y 
Products 





stainproof—prevents the formation of con- 
crete dust—produces a tile-like surface which 
resists wear and is easily cleaned by mopping. 
Trus-Con Wall Finishes and Floor Enamel 
are furnished in a variety of colors. 
Write for Free Booklet and Color Card. Tell 


work and we will send free suggestion 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 











442 Trussed Concrete Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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1911 CATALOG 

















——- REGULAR Hf. Ai} 
PRICE$ 27.50 


(7) Model 24 Six-shot Raaeuter Per foc t—hammerloss— 








10n-clogging action 

instantaneous sight—hinged breech block—all working parts covered—snow and dirt can 

not get in—solid steel wall between shell and shooter. Taken down in 10 seconds without 
tools. 26 to 22 inch genuine imported Nitro-steel barrel with full length top rib 


Sgr yt he ck tional 
Send for free 1911 catalogue 


American black walnut stock—fine finish, Bore, gauges 
for any features named. Sent with privilege of examinati if desired, 
describing full line of repeating shot guns, doubles, etc, Dro »acardr 


THE UNION ARMS COMPANY, 514 Auburndale, Toledo, O.. U. Ss. A. 
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A No. 1 Second Class 

HE significant element in the En- 
glish polo invasion this spring 
was its uncovering of the real 
quality of the American second 
Throughout six weeks of fairly 
practise, in which the British vis 
Ameri 
it developed that, apart from 
the Meadow champions, at least 
two other teams were equal to a good 
fighting chance for retention of the Cup 
—chosen from among L. B. Stoddard, 
Rene La Montagne, Foxhall Keene, Mal 
colm Stevenson, R. L. Agassiz, J. E. Cow- 
din, Joshua Crane, J. S. Phipps, J. Cheever 
Cowdin, C. C. Rumsey, and Alexander 
Brown—assuming them, of course, to be 


active 


can players, 
Brook 


| equally well mounted. In one stiff try 


| out the 
| Cheape, 


visiting team, made up of 
Edwards, Lloyd, and Barrett, was 
beaten by an American four composed of 
Stoddard, La Mon 


There was no opportunity to compare 
the two countries until 1900, when a some. 
what informal team, composed of W. Me 
Creery, L. MeCreery, F. J. Mackey, and 
Foxhall Keene, was beaten 8 goals to 2 
in the single match they played in Lon- 
don. In 1902 another try was made to 
capture the Cup by an American team, 
including R. L. Agassiz, J. E. Cowdin, 
Foxhall Keene, L. Waterbury, and J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr. Three games were played, 
the first being won by the Americans by 
2 goals to 1, and the second and third by 
the Englishmen by 6 goals to 1 and 7 
goals to by 

The next attempt was in 1909, when 
Mr. Harry Payne Whitney marshaled the 
finest lot of ponies ever gathered in Amer 
ica. His team included, beside himself, 
L. Waterbury, J. M. Waterbury, Jr., and 
Devereux Milburn. They won in the two 
games played, 9 goals to 5 and 8 goals 

to 2, meeting the 





tagne, Keene, and 
Stevenson, 10% 
goals to 14%. And 
the Meadow Brook 
team subsequently 
defeated this same 
\merican combina- 
tion by 138 goals 


The impressive 
feature of the pre- 
liminary play, in 
fact, was the ob- 


The One Real Topic ar 
By WALT MASON 
PEAK not of the Referendum. 


that are trite and punk ; we should wrap ‘em their play, Mr. 
up and send ‘em to the man who deals in junk. 
If you mention conservation there'll be blood- 
shed right away; pass up trust and corporation shen 
—there’s a baseball game to-day ! 
the extra session ; let the statesmen paw the air : 


utmost skill Eng- 
land could gather 
barring Buckmas- 
Besides vis- 
iting amazement 
upon the English 
Themes like by the quality of 


Whitney’s team 
also served, as the 
English put it, to 
F unfettering of 
Let's forget Ne. i, which has 


vious superiority led to an increased 
of the Meadow for the nation’s retrogression or its progress, | pace of the game, 
Brooks to every don’t care; nothing counts and nothing matters with longer pass- 
combination they but the brave and skilful play of the pitchers and ing and a wider 
met. And, though the batters—there’s a baseball game to-day! If range of tactics. 


| am writing this 
paragraph before 
the playing of the 
lirst game of thein 
ternational match, 
the sueeessful de 


you to the chine. 


game to-day! 
by the Meadow 
Brook four seems 
because of English 
weakness, but on 
account of the 


are filled with whey! 





you speak of income taxes or the tariff on hemp 
twine, I'll discover where the ax is, and I'll cleave 
There's a time for tiresome 
teachers who'd explain rebates on hay, but just 
now we'll seek the bleachers—there’s a baseball 
He who'd talk of Vital Issues 
when he could discourse in style of the mighty 
thews and tissues which can swat a ball a mile, 
has a heart that’s made of pewter, and his veins 
Bring your trumpet and 
your tooter—there’s a baseball game to-day! 


This has increased 
the interest in polo 
tremendously, espe- 
cially among the 
spectators. 


Building 
r America polo 


may be said to 
be at its most suc- 
cessful stage, and 
while much of this 
is due to the stimu- 








highly skilful 
team-work and the 
individual and quick-witted American prow- 

Meadow Brooks are better 
perhaps, in the sense of having 
handy and more experienced lot 
of ponies; but there is no great difference 
in this respect, and the English ponies 
have shown themselves to be fully as fast. 


ess. The 
mounted, 
a more 


English Rating 


UTSIDE of W.S. Buckmaster, the best 
() of his generation, the visitors consti 
tute probably the strongest combination 
Sstand ean muster. Captain Hardress 
Lloyd is one of Great Britain’s great play 
ers, and was a member of the defeated En 
glish team in the second match in 1909, 
Lieutenant E. W. Palmes, Captain L. St 
Cheape, and Captain F. W. Barrett are all 
Army players and, as members of the 
somewhat famous ‘ligers, lost only in the 
finals for the Championship Cup at Hurl 
ingham last year to the Old Cantabs, 
who won the cup with Buckmaster at 
No. 3. Captain Herbert Wilson is rated 
at the top notch and had the distinction 
of being on the team which gave the 
Meadow Brooks the only defeat they met 
on their triumphant tour of 1909. Mr. 
Noel Edwards, the 
of a reputation than the 


other visitor. has less 
others: but he 


is regarded a fine forward as well as a 
playel ot possibilities. 

In my opinion the superiority of the 
\merican champion four over the English 


men lies in their swifter adaptability to 


changing play and in their more brilliant 
individual excellence: they are quicke) 
to think and to act, more ubiquitous, 
and yet show team-work equally as con 
sistent and frequently more invincible in 
combination play 

The Historic Trophy 


rRNUE trophy for which the Englishmen 
came to 


America this veal had its 
origin in 1886, in a subscription shared by 
Messrs. FE. D. Morgan. Cornelius Vander 
bilt Frederick Beach, E. L Winthrop 
Raymond R. Belmont, O. W. Bird, Elliott 
Roosevelt, and W. K. Thorn, as trophy fon 


| the first match recorded between English 


teams at Newport. where 
Britishers from a 


Messrs W. NW. 
Foxhall Keene, 


and American 
it was won by the 
home team composed of 


ymond Belmont, 


Thorn 
ind acon s Hiteheock, Jt 


lus given by the 
fine work of the 
Meadow Brook team and the liberal sup- 
port by Mr. Whitney in the matter of 
ponies, yet the rare attributes of the game 
itself are winning their way. There is 
none to equal it. The common idea that 
only a millionaire may play has been a 
persistent handicap, but accurate 
knowledge of the game is at hand. To 
rate in the highest class. at least a half 
dozen ponies of the rarest type are es 
sential, and that require a long 
purse: but for general play as much sport 
can be a couple of 
hundred dollars each, and with not over 
two or three at that. It is in this direec- 
tion the game has been spreading, which 
is wholesome, for it is from this class we 
must look for the support that develops 
crackajacks and keeps the clubs interested. 

A sorry spectacle is it that there should 
be so little polo in the army, due not to a 
lack of interest on the part of the army 
officers, but to the back-lot policy of the 
American Government. 


more 


does 


had on mounts costing 


International Athletics 


likelihood of a combined Harvard- 

Yale team accepting the invitation of 
Oxford-Cambridge for a track meet in 
London early in July assures another :in- 
teresting match in this year of interna- 
tional competition. The Englishmen could 
scarcely have chosen one propitious 
to their chances, for this seems to be a 
somewhat off season with both Harvard 
and Yale. Judged by public performance 
to date, no one at either of the American 
colleges is likely to prevent the Britons 
from carrying off all the runs, the high 
jump, the hurdles, and perhaps the sprint. 
It is, by the way, a significant fact that 
in all three of the matches between teams 
representing these four universities, Ox- 
ford-Cambridge have invariably won the 
half-mile, the one-mile, and the three-mile 
events, and on one oceasion, ‘n 1899, they 
secured the quarter-mile and the broad 
jump in addition. 

The first meeting between English and 
(American university men, as such, oc- 
curred in 1894, when Yale accepted Ox 
ford’s invitation and was beaten at Lon 
with a tie in 
each half a 
a Cambridge 


more 


don by five events to three, 
the high jump. 
point. The following yea 
team made a return visit to Yale and was 


which gave 


I 






























































j beaten eight events to three. Between 
y combined Harvard-Yale and Oxford-Cam- 
bridge teams the earliést meeting came in 
1899, when the Englishmen beat the Amer- 
icans at Queens, London, five events to four. 
In 1901 Oxford-Cambridge came to Amer- 
ica and, on the Berkeley Oval, were beaten 
| by Harvard-Yale, six events to three. In 
1904 Harvard-Yale defeated Oxford-Cam- 
bridge at Queens, six events to three. 
mpare 
some A Record Meeting 
‘ae pa 
ene \ i’ IERE have been other occasions in this 
| a “% country when English and American 
F vg college athletes met; notably in 1895, in the 
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For Your Camp 


Motor Boat, Yacht, Automobile, Summer 
Home, Bungalow, Lawn or Porch 
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gaily bedecked poles set up over the fifteen 


HOSIERY & acres of Ceutral Park reserved for the oc- 
UNDERWEAR ig It was the modern May Day fes 
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This 
Tire 


This 
Tire 


Was Not Was 
Protected Protected 


The Difference 


in Tire Conditions 


On the left we show a naked tire 
that ran 2,000 miles with the usual re- 
sult. It is full of gashes and holes and 
has been punctured a number of times. 

On the right is a tire which ran 5,000 
miles upon which was placed a Stan- 
dard Tire Protector. Result? Just as 
good as new. No punctures—no blow- 
outs. The ideal condition for motorists. 


Standard 


Tire Protectors 


make this condition possible. The Protectors 
placed on your car will eliminate entirely all 
the old-time trouble and expense. We have 
published a booklet which explains just how 
you can be safeguarded from punctures and 
blowouts. A postal to us will bring you this 
booklet. 

Standard Tire Protectors complete your 
autoing pleasures. They enable you totravel 
roads of any description. Sand, water or 
foreign matter cannot work in. They slip 
over the tread surface of the tire and are 
held firmly in place by the natural inflation. 
There are no metal fastenings. Set firmly 
and snug. Made for any size tire or wheel. 

They are scientific puncture protection. 
The booklet gives full explanation. 
operat we every statement we make. Send 
or the booklet today. 

Good dealers wanted in every city. Write 
for full information. 


Standard Tire Protector Co. 
754 S. Water St. Saginaw, Mich. 

Note 
Durable 
Construce 
tion 































Two Horns in One 


Two Positive Signals, Loud or Mild, with 
One Push Button and One Operation 


It does away with all the cumbrous con 
traptions, and is operated so simply 
with the thumb of the hand—from 
the button on the steering wheel. 


So Simple You Can Quickly Install It Yourself 


Adds beauty to the car—a 
and never offensive—instant in 


Ire 


lways effective 
opera 


tion at all times—practically no cost 
operation—starts and stops instantly 
changes from mild to loud on same 
pressure—all parts enclosed in hand 
some brass tubing. 

Particular Motorists Praise The Tuto Horn 
Ask your dealer or write rect for 1 
instructive booklet “For the M t Free 


The Dean Electric » alates 
810 Taylor St., Elyria, Ohio 
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| pressed in 


philanthropic and active women of the 
League made the experience possible. 

It was a most impressive spectacle, be- 
cause of the graceful, picturesque postur- 
ing of the children and for the great num- 
ber of interested spectators. 


Converted Parents 


we Girls’ League is patterned after 
the Boys’ Athletie League, which has 
done so much for the youngsters of the 
New York public schools, only athletics are 
replaced by dancing, one of the very best 


of exercises, by the way, and by games 
and calisthenics. It was hard to get 
the League started, but after the first 
struggle with the parents success came 


quickly. 

It is one of the curious phenomena of the 
uplift work among this kind of people that 
the greatest difficulty is had with the par- 
ents; first, in persuading them to permit 
children to engage in mild forms of 
athletics, and, second, in restraining them 
from undoing the good work through ex- 
cess after they have witnessed the joy of 
the children and the interest of the people. 

[ refer to the suecess of the New York 
League to emphasize the worth of the 
right kind of play and with the hope that 
it may be followed elsewhere, as, indeed, 
is being done in some of our cities where 
child work is most advanced, notably in 
Chieago and Philadelphia and Boston. 


The Playground Movement 


I [ has become an accepted maxim that 
the playground is as needful in the 
moral and intellectual upbuilding of chil 
dren as the classroom. For evidence study 
the widespread interest in the so-called 
“playground movement,” which really in- 
cludes all of the outdoor awakening as ex- 
playgrounds, “Boy Scouts,” 
camping, and general athletic diversion. 
At a recent meeting in Washington, 
where playground experts from all over 


the country assembled, the secretary an- 
nounced that thirty-two cities are now 
| employing 640 active workers, and that 





York 


| united 


$3.000,000 had been spent in 184 cities dur 
ing the last twelve months for the improve 


ment and the establishment of — play- 
vrounds. We no longer discuss the wis- 
dom of playgrounds. _We know by results 


from the East to the West Coasts that play 
is beneticial: and that in cities having a 
large foreign population it is imperative 
in the making of desirable citizens. 


Dance-Halls Out of Business 


6 &> settlement workers in Chicago and 
New York will tell you that one of 


the most effective aids in combating the 
malignant influence of the dance-hall and 


the saloon is the plavground. Mrs. Charles 
Henry Israels found the dance-halls in Chi- 

cago to be largely controlled by the liquor 
interests; that 190 out of 328 halls had 

saloons opening into them, and that liquor 
was sold in 240. One hall in Chicago had 

a standing prize of $100 for the girl who, 
at the end of the month, had the largest | 
number of drinks placed to her credit! In | 
some of these dance-halls it is impossible 
to get a drink of water! When we con- 

sider that until quite recent years the 
chiefest diversions of thousands of the 
voung of both sexes of the working peo 

ple in the cities was the dance-hall, we 
may well wonder that so many escaped 
lives of degradation. 

For years settlement workers have 
sought for a substitute for the dance-hall 
as a means of entertaining young men 
and women of the laboring classes in a 
great city; and this the playground move- 
ment, widely extended to comprise rec- 
reation centers and piers, has supplied. 
You can not make people amuse themselves 


to suit you. You must consider their 
wishes and their environment. It is for 
this reason that meetings, such as the 
one at Washington the other day, are 
held, so the workers from the different 
sections may exchange views and discuss 


problems. 
Support the 

your own 

it needs one 


movement in 
small ; 


playground 


town, no matter how 


Beating the Gang 


= defeat at Albany of the bill to re- 
store spring shooting of ducks in New 
what when the 
friends of protection take a tip from the 
other side together to present a 
front in the battle. The bill 
one desired by the market hunters and in 
who sought to 


shows can be done 
and get 
was 


troduced by Assemblymen 





pay political obligations regardless of the 
destruction of 
It was supported by the 3 


New York 


wish of the 


the fowl. 


people or the 
“yang, 
which in means power; vet | 
beaten 

to the 
friends of protection who in other States 


odds for the 


This success should give courage 


are struggling against same 


measure. 
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A car of French design of the 
Design protected by letters patent. 


very latest fashion : 
Guaranteed for life / 


People seem to have been waiting | 
for just such a car as this 


The Hupp-Yeats is, comparatively speak- k 
ing, a new claimant for public favor. And yet, i 
Chicago—a city of electrics already uses forty. , 
Detroit, its home city, has thirty in commission. 5 
Minneapolis uses fifteen; San Francisco streets 
are traveled by no less than twenty. i 


Perhaps it is the sharp contrast between 
the lines of the Hupp-Yeats and the conven- 
tional type of electrics. 


-erhaps it is the practical advantages in 
safety, wind resistance and skidding which 
these differences in design confer. 


a . . . 2 4 
Or perhaps it is the combination of these i 
attractive characteristics with the satisfaction i 
of being able to buy such beauty and efficiency 
at $1750 instead of $2500. | 
At any rate, the Hupp-Yeats is making a 
remarkable appeal to people of consequence in 
every city in the country. ‘They seem to have 
been waiting for just such a car. Its success i 
has been amazing. 
Of course, contributing factors have been its direct R 
motor-to-axle drive; its operative simplicity; its con- if 
venience of entrance and exit, due tothe low-hung € 
body; its great range of speeds and mileage, etc. a 
Exide Hycap batteries ; Westinghouse motor; 
Goodyear N Rim-Cut long distance tire 
R. C. H. SALES COMPANY, 109 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Mich. 2 
1509 Michiga Avenue; Buffal 1 Ma Street; De 1s 
vilad 3 “rs it % gy caval i 


East 13th Street 


Hupp-Yeats Torpedo Roadster 
$1650, with top and windshield 












Here a new Hupp-Yeats 
the torped roadster It em 
bod € ame mechanical 
and n al feat hat have 
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ar sg € roomy 
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We SEMI-RACER ROADSTER- $ 2500. | 











Here is the cause for the reaction 
from cars costing more than $3000 








Wherever the Speedwel! has been 
sold it has sowed discontent in the 
minds of men owning cars which 
cost more money. 


Study these pictures. Study them with 
an eye to the rare beauty of the Speedwell; 
and try to summon up, at the same time, 
a mental picture of even one other car as 


beautiful. 


W hen you have contrasted the Speedwell 
with its costlier compeers you will begin 
to understand the country-wide reaction 
against a price higher than $3000 for the 
most perfect motor car. 


This reaction, of which you are, per- 
haps, only dimly conscious at this moment, 
is blanketing the nation, State by State, 
in its progress. It is attracting to the 
Speedwell a distinction of ownership whose 
transfer of allegiance represents the most 
significant sign of the times in motor car 
development. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Co., 290 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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Polo the Best Game 


(Concluded from page 15 


For the benefit of those who have never 
| seen polo, it may be said that the deserip- 
tion of it as “shinny on horseback” is 
~ | fairly accurate. Four players on a side, 
* | mounted on ponies not more than fourteen 
; | and a half hands high, line up, facing one 
janother in the middle of the field. Each 
| carries a mallet with a wooden head shaped 
| like a big cigar cut off square at both ends. 
The handle is long enough to enable the 
player to brush the ground with the mallet 
«| head as he sits on his horse. When play 
: | is called the referee throws a white painted 
wooden ball, 34% inches in diameter and 5 
ounces in weight, down the imaginary line 
dividing the sides. The player that sue- 
ceeds in striking it with his mallet as it 
passes, knocks it toward the goal which 
he faces, and rides on to strike it again. 
His object and that of his side is to drive it 
between their opponents’ goal posts and to 
prevent its being driven between their own. 


Polo Came from India via England 


JOLO is a very ancient game. No one 
knows who invented it. From pre- 
historic times it has been played in Per- 
sia and northern India. In 1869, English 
officers who had been stationed in India 
| brought it to England, and in 1871 it be- 
}came established at Hurlingham, the fa- 
mous country club in the suburbs of Lon- 
don. Five years later James Gordon Ben- 
nett introduced it to New York, and in 
1877 it was played regularly at Newport. 
| In 1886 the first international match took 
place. The American team was composed 
of W. K. Thorn, Raymond Belmont, Foxall 











The STAR blades 
you use have been 
made for you. 




















The Ponies in War 


NE of the most important aspects of 
polo, to the United States at large, 
is the possibilities which it offers for de- 
veloping horsemanship and soldierly quali- 
ties amony our cavalry officers. The War | 
Department has recognized this fact and 
has taken steps looking to the introdue 

|}tion of well-bred, strong, short-legged 
horses as cavalry mounts which can also 
be used for polo. The wisdom of adopting 
this class of horse independently of the 
| question of polo was abundantly proved in 
ithe Boer War when American horses of 
this type were found to carry more weight, 
make better time, and travel longer dis- 
tances than heavier, coarser, and large 

mounts. It was also vindicated by the ex- 
perience of Custer and Crook in our own | 








in 
VAY 


| 
| 





Keene, and Thomas Hitecheoek, Jr. They 
| were defeated largely owing to the back 
| stroke used by the Englishmen which was 
| then unknown in America. 

Polo became more immediately popular | 
in England than with us, probably owing | 
to its larger leisure and semi-leisure class, 

Many razor blades are == and until Mr. Harry Whitney’s Meadow- | 
d h ] | Sass brook team won back the cup last sum 
made wholesale. A “4imer, it was supposed that American 
players were outclassed by their British 
dozen or twenty are opponents. While the Americans aston- 
ground then honed then ished the polo world, defeating England’s 
. ‘ best team decisively in two successive 
stropped, at the same ?| matches, it is probable that England has 
: A ll f ~ |many more high-class players than the 
time. ctua y, some 0 << | United States. And as there are more 
%\ first-class players in England, so there 
them need more work, me are more first-class ponies. English polo | 
others less. As a result pony dealers and trainers take more pains 
“| with the development of ponies, and buy 
few are perfectly fin- “2 |only fast, well-bred horses as raw mate- 
‘ “2 | rial. Small thoroughbreds from the rae- 
—_ The blade you S| ing establishments are eagerly sought 
, |for, and great pains are expended upon 
uy may be, orit may not. |their education. The best ponies of 
’ is ki infrequently sell ’ ie 
STAR canes thats aoe made png Agra Ry requently sell for from 
individually. Every blade from 
the first forging to the final gentle * 
stropping, goes through twenty- *; ( 
one operations. Each blade ¥ 
travels this road separately. It is 
tempered, ground, or honed ac- | 
cording to its individual needs. * 
So we say that the blades you use 
have been made for you. For 
they are bound to be perfectly 
finished, ready for your face. 
STAR Blades are made from the 
finest razor steel known. Each 
blade is taken from the heart of the 
tempered metal. This, together 
with our special carbonizing and \ 
magnetizing processes, gives the — og) oy oe fe Sas iis 
- ne o le bes prizes with whieh 1f¢ 
STAR Blade wonderful durabil- rewards successful work is the leisure and 
ity, elasticity. It takes the keenest *|means to play out-of-door games. And 
cutting edge easily then holds it. se|for the strong and adventure-loving no 
“4% | game is so well worth the denial of other 
| luxuries as polo. That a man is no longet 
in his first vouth is no insuperable bar 
rier. One well-known American player | 
made his own fortune in the West, and 


You can’t get a good blade for a 
few cents. Buy the STAR Safety 
Razor and use blades that are 
made for ee If Your dealer Le never mounted a polo pony till he was 
doesn’t sell the STAR, write us. 4% past forty: vet he became a_ high-class 
| player, and at sixty is still an enthusiast. | 
|'To polo and hunting the late proprietor 
“lof CoLiier’s attributed the vigorous en 
jergy of body and mind, which enabled 
| him to prosecute his life of labor and us 
follows to the end: and to the end he 


followed his favorite sports. 

As an Antidote 

FYNHOSE who fear the danger of polo, and 
deny the game to their sons on this ac 








Price of standard set, includ- $3 iL 


ing extra blade and stropper 
e Other styles from $1.50 to $20. ort &% 


KAMPFE BROTHERS *y* x? 
8-12 Reade Street, N.Y. City 






count, should remember that even a 
broken neck is preferable to a diseased 
liver. They should remember, also, that 


‘| the best antidote for the luxury and idle 


| ness which threatens the new generation 
“\of Americans is found in those games 





LLEGEX Loos Allee ee ACALEE 


and disregard for physical danger. 
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The Witter a B. V. D. Is Cool 
and Looks Cool. 


UMMER heat doesn’t plague him. Hekeepsa cool body anda ‘‘cool head'’ from 

rising for the day to retiring for the night. You can gain this day-long coolness 
and comfort by wearing Loose Fitting B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length 
Drawers and Union Suits. They flood your body with fresh air, banishing heat 
and lessening perspiration. 
The light woven fabrics, expressly chosen for their softness to the skin, never irritate. 
The roomy garments, expressly cut to be loose fitting, never bind. They give 
. muscle-ease and a delightful sense 
of bodily freedom. B.V. D. sizes 
are exact—B. V. D. quality of material and 
care of making are exacting. 


This Red Woven Label 
FOR THE 


V. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. and 


Foreign Countries.) 








is sewed on every B. V. D. Undergarment. 
Take no undergarment without it. Have you 
a copy of our booklet ‘‘Cool as a Sea Breezxe"’? 
It's free. 

B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. 430/07) $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 a suit. 

B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
and $1.50 a garment. 


The B. V. D. Company 
65 Worth St., New York. 


London Selling Ageney, 66, Aldermanbury, E. ( 





















which call for sound physical condition | 







Metal parts are 
rust-proof and_ heavily 
nickeled. The clasp will 
not let go until released. 
All hose supporting devices 
for men, women and chil- 
dren bearing the 


















trade- 
marks /eeeGus and 
Boston Garter are the 
highest grade and the stan- 
dard of quality with both trade 
and public. All products 
of the George Frost 
Company, Boston, 


















against imperfections. 
Thethree types shown 
here are for sale 







everywhere. 


Silk, 50 cents; Cotton, 25 
cents. Sample Pair sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
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Fico 
JMO SHOE 


LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 





The Apex 


Button Oxford 


Tan 3-Button Low Cut; also in 
Black Velvet Calf 

Extra Comfort Features of 
Florsheim Oxfords are the 
“Can’t-gap” insteps and 
“Hugtite” heels. “* Natural 
Shape” lasts—every pair. 
‘The name Florsheim inside 
every Oxford is the stamp of 
best value. 

Ask your dealer about The Florsheim 


Shoe, or send amount and we will 
have our nearest dealer fill your order 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Shoe- 
man,’ shows ‘‘Astyleforany 
taste—a fit for every foot.”’ 














The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 











If you 
wear oxfords 


you'll want Nufashond, for they 
are the only satisfactory laces for 
oxfords, 

Narrow and tubular where they 
go through the eyelets. 

Broad and flat where the bows 
are tied. 


Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


The ideal combination for strength and 
beauty, and every pair 

guaranteed 3 months 

All pure silk in black, tan and white— 
men’s and women's sizes, Patented 
fast-color tips that won't come off— 
‘* Nufashond *’ stamped on them. 

25 cents per pair, in sealed boxes, at 
all shoe and dry-goods stores and haber- 
dashers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, if your dealer can’t supply you. 

Write anyway for booklet showing our 
complete line of shoe and corset laces and 
lingerie runners at every price 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. B, Reading, Pa. 








To Take Better Pictures 


Have you reached the point where you are 
not satisfied with ordinary pictures—where 
you would like an equipment that will 
always give you expert results? If so, it 


is time you knew the 


GOERZ iens 





known among experts as the highest 

grade lens that can be bought 

sally used by war photographers and professionals 
who must get perfect results even under difficulties 
You can have your ow amera equipped with the 


Goerz Lens. Ask 


your dealer, or 


Send for Our Book on “Lenses and Cameras’ 





anyone interested in good photogra: 


C. P. Goerz hosten Optical Co., 319E. 34th St., New York 
&» PRINT FOR peng aed 


>» hewspape 





pen c ulars 


t Save money nt f 
ary $60 uve! 


a sik, R 
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Sea THE PR RESS CO. Meride on, Connecticut 
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The Fake Homesteader 


(Concluded Srom page 16 


built and others being projected into your 
country which will mean settlement and 
civilizatiom I beg of you to cast your eyes 
upon such conditions rather than seek to 
perpetuate the solitude of the range and 
unchanging conditions which would follow 
the granting of your petition. What you 
need is to let the world in on you. It will 
bring many blessings to you and enlarge 
those which you now enjoy. I want to see 
every acre of ground and every inch of 
water made available to transform that 
section of Idaho into a productive and pros- 
perous country, where you will have fifty 
citizens where you now have one and where 
the stockman’s range will give way to the 
prosperous community. 
“Very truly yours, 
“(Signed) W. B. Hryspurn.” 


“What we wish to ask is that you make 
no active opposition to the granting of 
our request” (increasing the area of the 
Lemhi Forest, Idaho), writes Secretary 
Knight of an Idaho stock association. “I 
saw you quoted in the Boise paper to the 
effect that it was the Forest Service that 
was making these requests, and I wish to 
state positively that the Service had noth- 
ing to do with this affair. We may 
be mistaken and not know what we want, 
but as our desire seems to be universal in 
this vicinity, we are willing to take the 
consequences should we be in error.” 


Do National Forests Reforest > 


| HAVE heard enemies of the forest 
ranger say that never a tree had been 
planted under the Forest Service nor a 
seed sown. People making such state- 
ments have not only not investigated, but 
have not tried to investigate; and I do not 
suppose the truth megaphoned into their 
ears would make them hear. They are 
the people who say that conservation 
means locking up from public use. In 
heavily forested regions, like Colorado 
and Idaho and Montana and Washington, 
reforestry consists of two things: (1) Pre- 
venting the fires that burn up the seed; 
(2) sowing seed broadcast before the snow 
melts, so that the melting will carry the 
seed down into the humus. The story of 
fighting the fires is one by itself, not 
to be told here; but when you hear the 
wife or mother of a ranger tell how smoke 
hemmed them in the mountains for three 
weeks, and “the boys did not come home,” 
and the women gathered all belongings in 
bags ready to flee if the wind changed, and 
how night after night watch was kept 
through the thick, lurid darkness, and 
more than one hundred men lost their lives 
in one fire, you ean get an idea of that 
kind of reforestry being pretty strenuous. 
The broadeast sowing is simple enough ; 
but where does the seed come from? In 
many cases from the squirrel caches at the 
bottoms of big trees: for the squirrel is an 
expert judge of healthy, undiseased cones: 
and I don’t suppose he objects to the rifling 
of his hidden treasures, for he doubtless 
scrambles after the scattered cones on the 
snow. Anyway, it is for the benefit of his 
grandchildren. In the dry States of Cali 
fornia and Utah and New Mexico the prob- 
lem is chiefly getting growth on the south 
slopes of the mountains to protect water 
sheds: and millions—millions upon mil- 
lions—of little trees are sent out from the 
nurseries of Utah. The south slope of 
California mountains is a difficult matter, 
and it remains to be seen whether im- 
ported specimens will overcome the dif 
ficulty. But the ranger is at work; and 
the southern counties of California testify 
their appreciation of that work by yearly 
turning over municipal and county funds 
to the Forest Service for the purpose. 
Outside critics sometimes question whethe 
protect a watershed. Captain 
Chittenden of the Army Engineers is 
leader of this faction, hostile to the 
Forest Service. Crities on the spot where 
water is the one desperate need do not 
quibble. They hand over the funds to the 
rangers to get to work and grow a forest. 
\ny one who questions this may write to 
the fruit-growers and farmers round Los 
Angeles. For years there has been a bitter 
scientific dispute between the army en 
gineers and the 
this very question, whether forests regulate 


forests 


veological engineers on 


the flow of wate Miles of arguments 
have been written on both sides. You read 
the theories of each side, and the proofs 
of each seem absolutely conclusive—that 


Go out to the Pacifie South 
west, where for six months of the vear the 
ground goes dry as flour dust! What are 
the irrigation farmers doing 


is, in theory. 


Growing and 
paying the forest rangers to grow trees. 





shrubbery, scrubbery, stunted bushes, of 
any sort that will cover the browned slopes | 
with a moisture-holding verdure. You ask 
the irrigation farmers, and they will tell 
you what they have found to be a fact in 


the effect of forest growth on moisture 


0 





To the 5,196,267 


Bachelors 


Who Want Light-Weight Sox That Will Wear 
Without Darning for Six Months 


Holeproof Hose are for you 5,196,267 men in this country who 


have no wives to darn for you. These are the genuine Holeproof 
Hose, the softest, most comfortable, best fitting, most stylish hose 
ever worn, Six pairs are guaranteed not to wear out for six months. 
Yet they come in the lightest summer weights, sheer and cool. 
Please do not judge the genuine 
guaranteed hose.”’ 


‘Holeproof’’ by ordinary 


“é 


‘Holeproof’’ are made in all the latest colors and are perfect in 
finish and weave. 
They are close-fitting. The colors are guaranteed fast. 


They have every advantage that cotton hose can possess. 


Toler Hosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
From Egypt 


T es > vari de fr . o , 
We use yarn made from cotton grown this ad, and the signature— 


wk 


Six pairs of men’s *H: a 


in Egypt; also from cotton grown in the 
Sea Islands. 


in the world. They cost us an average 


These are the finest yarns 


of 70c per lb.; the top market price for 
cotton yarns, 
We could save almost half if we bought 
common yarn. cording to finish and weight. 
But the hose would then sink to the 
common grade. Hol proof Silk Sox, 


” : . 1 three ' 9) 
“Holeproof” is the finest hosiery made. three months, $2. 


We make ‘Holeproof”’ for women 
38 Years of Knowing How children, too; six pairs guarantee: 


It bears the name ‘‘Holeproof”’ 
on the toe. Also the trade-mark’ shown 


guaran- 
teed six months, cost $1.50 up to $8, ac- 
There are 
twelve colors, ten weights and five grades. 


three pairs guaran- 


and 


| six 

88 years in the hosiery business have ™0! th Silk stockings for women cost $3 

taught us how to produce a superior for three pairs, guaranteed three months. 
prod uct. 


Sold in Your Town 


experiments. The genuine 


We have made thousands of tests and 


‘*Holeproof”’ is sold in your 


We have learned how to make six pairsof town. We’ll tell you the dealers’ names on 





hose that wear without holes for six months request, or ship direct A 
without sacrificing comfort or style. where we have no deal- ors 
er, charges paid « 

EP 
nines Try the Genuine Ri ih oe “gs 
There are scores of poor imitations— Write for free boo floleproof 

- . . VRAGE MARK 
hose made with cheap yarn by amateur ‘*How to Make Y 
makers—so one must be careful to get the Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
889 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holepro “Seas he f Canada, Ltd., London, Car Distributors for Ca 
Ta N ‘ S. A., ¢ t Me As M . 
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Pat. Office, 1906 
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Thermos dealers are now offer- 

ing this complete line of 
genuine Thermos prod- | 
ucts with American 
glass fillers at | + 
popular 
prices. 























| 


1 


For long 
walks and moun- 
tain climbs, no other 
way of carrying water 
can compare with that of the 
THERMOS. It keeps any liquid 
—soups, bouillon, coffee, cocoa— 
piping hot for 24 hours or iced liquids 

cold for 70 hours. The new Thermos 
shown here is an ideal bottle for 
knock-about purposes because so 
> reasonable in cost. 


2.™ Pints $1.50. Quarts $2.50 













auto- 
mobilist 
traveling 
around the coun- 
try will always appre- 
ciate the comfort and the 
convenience of the Thermos 
hot or cold liquid idea. He 

- and his com- 
panions can have a drink 
of any liquid at any time, 
while on the road, without 
waiting to reach the next 
spring or road-house. 
Thermos (Nickel-Plated) 


separable case 
Pints $2.50 











Baseball of the Urchin 


Concluded from page 0) 


for the world’s championship. Their lunch 
| eons, wrapped in hewspapers, waited on a 
near-by window sill. Likely you will find 
vourself wondering, first, at the incongrui- 
ties in such animated pictures, and then go 
home debating whether the boy’s danger 
from being run down by the traflie is ‘not 
a better risk than the peril of being run 
in for the mischief he may find to do if 
his life is without good games. 

By no means, of course, is the street the 
only place that the modified baseball game 
is popular in outdoor Chicago. The street 
is where the interest is most tense for the 
spectator; but for the player the vacant lot 
is more to be desired. The tiny bat can 
not knock the big, soft ball far enough to 
require much space, so some of the smallest 
of lots serve as ball grounds. 


For the Office Man 


N a larger plot the indoor game’s chief 

virtue is that it allows of many more 
contests at one time than are possible with 
field baseball. From noon until two o’clock 
on any sunny day of spring or summer the 
fascination of the revised form of the na- 
tional game draws droves of office men and 
clerks and boys from adjacent buildings to 
play in Grant Park—Chicago’s downtown 
athletic field and public outdoor noonday 
club headquarters. 
between the Michigan Avenue 
the lake front. It is only a step or two 
away from their desks for hundreds of 
office employees. The gases from locomo 
tives kill the grass and shrubs, so the park 
commissioners could find no valid objec- 
tion to giving up some of the north end of 
the strip to the noonday athletes. The 
available space is large enough for per- 
haps two league baseball diamonds, or to 
give exercise to three dozen active players. 
But when the indoor game has the use of 
the grounds almost two hundred (that is 
an estimate) can play; and it 
all unusual to find a dozen games in prog 


ress at once. 











Quarts | 
$3.50 | 













Another 
member of the 
Thermos family 
is this Thermos Jar; 
holds roasts, solid foods, 
ice cream and ices; is mighty 
convenient on the picnic, excur- 
sion, motor car, motor boat outing. 
Put the food in it at the temperature you 
want it to be in 6 to 8 hours and the 
Thermos Jar will keep it so, 
whether hot or ice cold. 


Thermos Jars $10.00 













Thermos 
Carafe keeps 


for 3 days and nights. 
An ideal Carafe for home 
use—and in sick room. It 
enables the patient to help 
himself to adrink of cool, 
refreshing 
water, or 
medicines, without dis 
turbing other members 
of the family. 



















Thermos Carafe 
$6.00 





The Thermos 
Lunch Kit con- 
sisting of Thermos 
tottle, enameled metal 
sandwich case and a neat 
Keratol case for both. The 
Thermos Lunch Kit pays for itself 
in two weeks by the comfort and con 
venience it gives the man of the house, who 
is compelled to carry his lunch to business. Hi 
sandwiches are kept moist and dainty, w { 
Thermos Bottle enables him to have his home 
cooked tea, coffee, soups, bouillons, or any other 
liquid, at the temperature that he likes it 


Thermos Lunch Kit Complete, $3.00 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, New York 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


for taking his 


| Little-Farm-Well-Tilled 
Continued from page 21 


as to the way in which a graduate of a 
college of agriculture may properly ex- 
pend himself if he is to become a farmer. 
Judging from my correspondence, persons 
seem to think that our students are wait- 
ing anxiously for the opportunity to take 
up a worn-out farm and to work it on 
shares as farm laborers. We must con- 
sider that a graduate of a college of agri- 
culture deserves as much remuneration for 
| his efforts as the graduate of any other 
|college or as any man of equal training. 
Yet the publie thinks it can 
graduate of a college of agriculture 
as salaried mana‘zer, a 40-acre or 
farm of the ordinary kind. In general, it 
probably will not pay any man to secure 
the services of a graduate of 
agriculture unless he has an investment in 
his productive agricultural enterprise of 
at least $15,000. It would not pay the 
small store-keeper on a back street to se 


secure a 
to run, 
S0-acre 


a college of 





cure the services of a high-priced man 
ager: nor would it pay the ordinary farmer 


to secure the services of such a man. In 
figuring the investment, I eliminate 
all faney buildings, pleasure 
servatories, architectural bridges, ornamen- 
tal fences, game and the like. 
We must distinguish between barns that 
are built to satisfy the tastes of a city 
man and those that are built for cows. 


at once 
pal ks. con- 


presery es, 


Extravagant Housing 
NE of our men brought to my atten 
tion a few days ago a stable built by 
a business man at an expense of $40,000 





| to house forty cows. That is to say, every 
|} cow was expected to pay the interest and 
depreciation on a thousand-dollar invest: ns — 
ment wholly aside from the feed, labor, 
and other costs; this is a greater housing a MULLINS 
cost than obtains in the members of most 
|farm families themselves. The applica Steel Motor Boats 
tion of plain business sense will show that Caste loth, clk Gt Gatien. Thnenh 
such an enterprise can not be profitable. so superior, very reasonable in price 
and that the best college man can not be Boat Book FREE 
expected to make such a farm pay inter Handsomest ever printed illustrated 
est on the investment. in colors. Many interesting motoring 
| The investment in a farm enterprise promt Describes famous Mullins line, 
showing models, 1 lo 26 tl., 3 to } . 
must be such as will produce george Ht, P. Aiso comoiute line row beats ond. Geek GEE a, Gee Ge EE ek 
results. If the owner wishes to build. be 4a THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio a 
yond this, very expensive and fancy stables f ‘ 


buildings. he should charge them 
and to personal satisfaction, 


and other 
up to pride 


not to the cows and to the land; and from 
a country home, as such, one does not ex 
pect to secure a financial profit 
| I must not be understood as saying that 
ja college man can not expend himself 
profitably on a 40-acre or 80-acre farm | 
have been speaking of hired managers If 
Ithe man is his own manager, his income 
380 . 


lors 


This strip of land lies | 
hotels and | 
shops, and the railway tracks that border | 


is not at 








Mae ; 


} 


” 
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Photographing from Pike’s Peak 
the Rockies. The fine 
sensitiveness of Ansco Film en- 
ables you to get clearest distance 
views. 






Trail in 







AKE your photographic record a 

collection of truer, more artistic 
photographs. Load your camera with the 
improved film—-ANSCO FILM. Ir 
will increase the likelihood of your getting 
first-class photographs, because it has 
greater speed and latitude. It will give 
detail in high lights and shadows and : 
reproduce color tones in their correct chromatic balance 


value, a feature not found in other film. is sold by independent 
dealers everywhere. Get 
acquainted with the Ansco 
dealer nearest you. He is 
a good man to help with 
your camera problems be- 
cause he puts intelligence 
and interest into his busi- 
ness. Look for the Ansco 
Sign above his door. 


‘ANSCO" 
FILM 


the film with 


Ansco Film is easy to work and handle. 
It is not liable to fog from light halation 
and numbers never offset—our properly 
prepared sensitive emulsion and _per- 
fectly non-actinic black paper wrapping 
prevent this. Non-curling. Made in 
sizes to fit all film cameras. 


Let us develop a roll of Ansco Film for you. 
Charge, 10c to defray part of the cost and we 
will make one Cyko print free. Enclose your 
name and address and 5 two-cent stamps with 
roll of film and mail, care Free ‘Tuition Dep't. 
Handsome Ansco Catalog and helpful two-volume Photographic 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FILMS.CHEMICALS 


CYKO PAPER 
—— ° 














q Manual sent free on request or obtainable at dealer’s, 


Z5) ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. aN 
S Sen 











Colorado invites the toilers of the world to pitch 
their tents and spread their blankets under her 
clear blue skies, knowing that a few days or weeks 
spent in her health-giving atmosphere will add 
immeasurably (o (ife 


The Colorado & Southern 
Railway 


Publishes some attractively illu@rated booklets de- 
scribing camp locations, summer cottages, tent ac 
commodations, and hotels with rates to suit any 
purse or taste A vacation may be spent in Colo- 
rado at no greater expense for living than at home. 


CAMPING 
IN THE 
ROCKIES 


RAILROAD RATES TO AND FROM 
THE STATE ARE VERY LOW 








T. E. Fisher, Gen. Passenger Agent 


DENVER COLORADO 






























shoots .22; lower barrel (smooth Cy 


44 at vt or ball. Lengths, 12,15 or 18 
you for large and small game or inexpen- 
ractice Stock folds up or) detaches. Shoulde 
hed. Sample Nitro-Solvent Oil for name spc 


Uppert 
bored) shox 
inches. F 
sive target 
holster furnist i 
goods dealer. Send for catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing Spe 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 511 Delta Ave., ro ll Mich. 


ICcess¢ 1 to Marble Sz afety Axe Co 
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It Works Like a Kodak. 








The 2A Brownie 


For Pictures 2% x 4% inches. 


DETAIL—Meniscus Achro- 
6 6 9 —_— yr erg Rotary 
shutter, with set of three stops, 

Just the Underwear I am Looking for” | ?!sj.2:0"mom 
ures. Two finders, two tripoc 

° sockets. Loads in daylight with 
That’s what you will say when you see Keepkool Kodak Film Cartsidges. Cov 
° 5 . ered with fine imitation grain 
for the first time, if you are not already a Keepkool leather and has full nickeled 
ings. 


enthusiast. “Thousands of “particular”? men, who | QUALITY — Made in the 
° ° “4° . : <odak factory by Kodak work- 
appreciate beauty and serviceability in under- = | men under men superiatend> 


wear at popular prices, are now satisfied wearers. = | “PRICE, $3.00. 


Other Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00, 








The elastic rib, which insures freedom of Made in knee and ankle length drawers, short 
dies , ‘i 
long sleeves and athletic shirts. EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


movement, and the lock-stitched eyelets, which 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















absolutely prevent ripping or raveling, are two M ’ Separate 
‘ 2 : 4 en s Garments 50c Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 
exclusive features which place Keepkoo/ head and Men’s Union Suits, $1.00 
» Ss 
d shoulders above any other porous underwear. 9 Se 
J parate 5 
ay | Boys Garments 2 Cc 
A) We will be glad to send, upon request, a cat- Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 
y 





alog and a piece of the Keephool cloth, ‘TRY INSIST ON Kespdecl. If your desler can’t : GAIN HEALTH AND COMFORT: 

TO TEAR THIS CLOTH. This simple test supply you, we will, dy mail. SLEEP IN THE OPEN AIR 

will demonstrate better than any words, the won- FULD & HATCH KNITTING Co Get a Kenyon Take Deen Botte ie stones 
e ' Sanitary, healthful, perfectly venti- 


f aA R ; sleeping. 

derful strength and wearing qualities of Keepkool. Dept. A. Albany, N. Y. lated. Complete protection from wind, rain or 
sun. Better in every way than tent or screened 
porch. Fly-proof, weather-proof, fire-proof. 
Neat and attractive—not out of place among fine 
homes, Easily moved. Put up or taken down 
easily by any one. Nospecial tools needed. Not 
a vail todrive. Use it anywhere, any time, for 
outdoor sleeping, outing or permanent home, 


Lénzey vown House 


Coolest and best ventilated 
Summer Home ever Designed 


Strong andsubstantial, Can’t blowover, Guaran- 
teed 3 years and will last ten with ordinary care 
Frame of best lumber; covering of heavy, pre-shrunk 
fabric, rendered weather-proof, fire-proof and vermin 

proof by special process, Shipped complete with 

rust-proof screens, flexible windows, awnings and 
Jinished floor, All sizes from one to five rooms, 
Prices $50 to $320. 

Immediate Shipments 
Large stock on hand enables us to shiy 
at once Free catalog gives details 
Send for it—now, Dealers wanted. 
THE R. L. KENYON CO. 
Dept. 43, Waukesha, Wis. 





























AIR 
RIFLES 


OU can share the fun of KING 
target-shooting on bright vaca- 
tion days with your big and little 


brothers and sisters, and the grown- 
ups will be glad to join in. 






Instruments 


: Standard of America for al. 
Marching in 1864 4 7 Years Still auntie 1911 


Sp Any band instrument sent to you on free 
ecial Offer : rial. The greatest band instrument cata- 
og in the world, illustrating and describing 



























The right hat 


. 
for your vacation 
Superior to straw hats in 
lightness, comfort, style 
and service. By our di- 





There’s a KING for Every 
Age and Size in the Family 


























The KING 1000-shot, the famous **1000 shootin’ ” 
! air-gun,’’ is one that a grown man would be glad rect sales-plan we cut the 
al zur one yrownh man Vv \ Biae } “ 
5 mis retail price from $3.00 to 
pt mf r . yell — Sapo ntti modern bands, sent free, Be es = you to select from. The Lyon & Healy EF h The RANCHER 
si “agp “eri peg a ie oor 7 hie New American Professional Cornet--the $30 Cornet with the $50 a: High and — $ renc 
ce, no join ) o oose, gent ; "hance —_ i > ar: . Se for one on approval, 
: $ Pe : pitch, quick change to A; covered by our unlimited guarantee. Sen Ha 
black walnut stock, accurate sights, etc or_ have your local dealer do it for you. Everyone interested in band music should read The i | Pocket ff , 
Magazine holds 1000 air-rifle (or BB “The Tale of Two Towns,” ‘“‘“How an Amateur Band Can Make Money” and Lyon & Healy o Rat Ge ) 
shot and shoots out one at a time like a Band Herald—all free Expert information on organizing and equipping a band, constitution Shape it to suit your- 
Winchester. Price $2 eames and by-laws, drum major’s tactics, latest catalogs of bz - music—all free. Instruments can ‘ligt ca i fen ther.” ” Me és 
: 8 ade 
finish $2.5 be bought on easy payments. Send us your name and address today. Se “a tt a wk 
Write for catalog of all models ica o somely trimmed. 
down to the KING Pop-guns for the little | y & H ] 21-87 E Ad t 1 g Colors white, cream, 
folks hen go to the nearest h vardwar on ea y; - ams "9 light grey, dark grey, seal 
toy or a ng-goods re - brown, black and red (for 
guns Always look for the 1 ' the big Ley hunters) The COLLEGIAN 
on the gun Mt not found in yo een pand i 





R end i a sia —s 
The Markham 
Air Rifle Company 


RGINIA: APPLE:ORCHARDS | ‘is:c 


We'll make your old Pan- 


$35.00 per acre buys high grade apple or- PAY BIG ama like new for $2.00 
] Write for Style Book of 








/ PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN chard lands in the bez vutiful Shenandoah V oe Vv 
near railroad station and ready markets. - PROFITS hats and caps and Panama 
tile soil, mild climate, dine water, good rox ob folder (Free) : 
— schools and neighbors. Write for beautiful booklets and excursio1 French Pocket Hat Co. 
. 50So. 8thSt., Philadelphia The GOVERNOR 
‘ ——— - . - Address F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry Box 2092, Roanoke, Va. 
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Shaker Salt Won’t 
Stick or Cake 








more lumpy salt. 
Shaker Salt really keeps dry 
no matter what the weather 
It doesn’t lump up 


soggy, 





may be. 
in the package, 
shakers at all. It flows freely all 
the time. 

The beautiful, white, fine grains 
give a delicate flavor that you will 
like immensely. There is no harsh- 
taste of 


or clog up in the 


ness or rankness to thie 
Shaker Salt. 


Yet it has a perfect ‘‘salty’’ taste, 


because Shaker is the purest of 
table salts. It is made by a won- 
derful process of salt refining—a 


This 
exclusive process takes out the nat- 


process which we alone use. 


ural impurities which remain in other 
salt for you to eat. 

Shaker Salt is 
put up in an air- 


tight, moisture- 
proof box, with a 
handy spout for 
filling shakers. 


Price, except in the 
far West, 
a box. 


4 


10 cents 


“te - 





Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
St. Clair, Michigan 


Makers of the Purest Salt 
tn the World 


(48) _ 




















The Newlyweds 


are starting off on their wedding 
trip. The trunks are crowded full 
of new and wonderful clothes. Teasing 
friends have slyly attached the tell-tale 
“Just Married” tags and streamers as the 
carriage rolls away. 

But what a pity if the trunks should get 
smashed by ruthless baggage-men, and the 
bride's finery should be ruined or exposed 
to curious eyes! 

The trade mark on the top near the lock of every 


G. & S. NEVERBREAK 


trunk is a guarantee of 
strength and faithful 

service. k 

for it before 

you buy and 

refuse substi- 

tutes. 

Many different 

models to suit 

your fancy and 

every one extra 

value at the price 

you wish to pay. 

W rite for ‘Cupid In A Trunk’’ 
—a clever travel story in booklet 
form containing illustrations and 
lescriptions of G@. & 8. Never- 
break Trunks. We will tell yo 
of the dealer who can fit you out 
L. GOLDSMITH & SON 

2 Cherry 8t. 

Newark, 

N.J. 


This 
is Model 
». 1 Carrya 


WESELL YOU 

AT WHOLESALE 

Agents’ Price One 
AMERICAN 


Motorcycle or Bicycle 
give 30 Days’ Free Trial and Prepay 





the Freight. Write for our intr 
offer and catal andsay whether 
c r Bicycl Do it now 
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| is the earnings of the place and there is | 
no superior oflicer or owner to support, or 
to receive a profit on the investment. 

Americans have been giving much at- 
tention to the production of crops and 
of live stock. We must now give careful 
study to the organization of a farm. In 
the colleges of agriculture, the study of 
the principles of business management of 
farms is beginning to crystallize out as a 
separate department, whereby the expert 
practise of the crop grower and of the 
stock grower may be brought together in 
such a way as to make a good system that 
will work in practise, relating all the de 
tails to soil, climate, size of farm, avail 
able capital, market, labor, and the like. 
We are likely to criticize the farmer for 
not growing larger crops and keeping his 
place in better order; but when we come 
really to study his business we may find 
that by hard experience he has settled 
himself into what is really the most eco- 
nomical system for his talents. 

When we determine the business laws 
that govern in the interplay of all the 
parts of a farm enterprise, we shall be able 
to give much clearer advice as to what par- 
ticular parts of any farm need most to be 
strengthened and redirected. The size of 











the farm will be only one of the factors 
to be taken into account; and we shall 
probably reshape our conception of the | 
proper and profitable land area in farms | 
for the greater number of the people. 


‘The School in Our Town: 





In COLLIER’S of February 
printed the three prize-winning let- 
ters in “The School in Our Town” 
contest. In the issues of March 4, 
March 18, May 13, and May 20 were 
printed other letters received in that 
contest, and below is another contri- 
bution, received from a pupil of a 
South Carolina school, which was ac 
companied by the following comment: 
“My little daughter, who is eleven 
years old and weighs forty-two pounds, 
reads your Weekl«, As soon as she sau 
your offer to write up the school in ow 
town, she went to work, unaided, and 
wrote the enclosed and asked me to send 
it to you. L. S. MEESICHAMP.” 


- ! 
25 were 
| 

} 











traded School 
school for 


| 
HE Williston High-( 
little 


is a right nice 
such a small town, except two | 
boys. Well, these boys are in the 


have been | 


same room, and I think they 
going to the school for about four years. 
One of the boys’ name is Joe and the other 
one Irvin. The first year Irvin went to 
school his teacher whipped him, and he 
hollered, ran all over the room, and cut | 
up awfully; 





then the teacher sent for the | 
principal, who took him by the collar and | 
led him out of the room. I do not know 
what became of him after that, but I do | 
know that he got a whipping, for I heard | 
him erying. Joe is very different, for when 
he got a whipping he would not shed a 
tear, but would go to his seat laughing. 
This year they have a teacher who has 
certainly improved them both wonderfully. | 
She hardly ever has to whip. them, but 
when she does whip she does not play— 
she hurts them and means to hurt them, 
too. Joe does not go his seat laughing, 
he goes crying, and Irvin knows better 
than to ery out loud, for if he were to he 
would get it more and harder than ever. 
I never have seen such an improvement 
been going to 





in a school before. I have 
school for six years, and there has never 
been a better teacher in that room before. 

That school has had a very bad name, 
and it was just those two boys that gave 
it. There are more pupils in that room 
than in any of the other rooms. Our 
teacher this year is giving badges—one to 
good lessons, one to those 


to those who are 


those who have 
who behave well, and one 


| full particulars, FREE. 


| and Freight Concessions 





prompt every day: and when you get all 





up to the next vrade without standing 
an average of ninety on all, 
those that you did not ninety on 

There have been several boys that went 


to school here who have 


make 


grown up to be 
after all, this 


smart, intelligent men, and, 
| is a very nice school 
Williston. S. ¢ 
) 0 


) 
ow 


three of them, if you can keep them 

twenty days, you get a larger one still, and 

then you have to give up all the others | 
and keep that one for your own. Any one } 
that can get the larger one she offers a | 
| gold or silver badge. If you get ninety- 
five on your report and haven't misbe 

haved, you get an honor-card. 

We have a little so iety that meets 
every other Friday, and we have speak- 
ing, reading, riddles, songs, and just such 
things. We have examinations every other 
week, and if you get an average of ninety 
or over on all of your test work, you go 


final examinations: but if vou do not get | 
you stand on | 


Save 75c on Every Dollar’s 
Worth of Fuel | ceive | 


| Cooker Will Do It | 


75% of your time and worry saved 





Yes—75% of fuel bills, 
—food cooked 75% better than ever before—these are a few of N 
the benefits you'll get from my Rapid Fireless Cooker. It 4 ; 

e : 7 ; : ane I Am the Original 
gives you the best tasting, most healthful food—and it’s the  Fireless Cooker Man 
one thing that w7// reduce the high cost of living in your home. 


Now= ° FIRELESS 
10,000 COOKERS 


On Special Price Proposition 


Last year I sold 30,000 Firele - Cookers. Often one customer 
brought me three or four others. Now I’m going to hurry out 10,000 
cookers to all parts of the country quick at an astonishingly low 
price—and reap my profits in the extra sales they’ll make. 

Rush a postal today for this startling price offer, and the 30-day 
free test you can have before you decide to keep the Cooker. 
This offer is on the famous Rapid Fireless Cooker — the cleanest 
and most sanitary—-all metal—no pads or cloth lining—beautifully 
finished cases with dust proof tops, 

Mailed Free—125-Page Recipe Book with complete Catalog, 

Special Price, 30-Day Free 
Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams 
A postal brings 





















Test Offer. 
and Stews any and all kinds of foods most deliciously, 


William Campbell ena Dept. 248, Detroit, Mich. 












(This Offer Will Not Be Made 
SO THAT EVERYONE MAY BUY 
“The Standard ao! Proper Style 


wi NEW 
YORK MAKE 


<ff HUGHWILLOW. 


FURNITURE: 
SInc 


Again) 


When on an Outing 


All camp cooking is made far 
more appetizing » iy 

and digestible by 
the use of the 
world-famed 









High Quality and Good Valué” 


(a) THE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, 
| Group Pictures with Prices, Leaves of Special Offers 
all are mailed Free on request, 

(6) THE PORTFOLIO OF SKETCHES 

with Complete Pricelist is mailed for 25 cents, 
allowed on first order sent for McHughwillow Furniture. om, ify 


LEA « PERRINS 










(LENA 
RY AKAMA 
AY LR 
ANAAA 





— 
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SafA SAUCE 

sy 

sis~ 

oS THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSWIRE 


Fish, Game, Stews, Gravies 
and all outing dishes are im- 
proved by its use. 


(c) THE McHUGH BAR HARBOR CHAIR, 
of full size, with soft Seat Cushion in any color preferred 


is shipped on receipt of $5, Money Order or N. Y. Draft. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. NEW YORK 
42d St. WEST, at FIFTH AVE. 
Opposite New Public Library 
(Only Address Since | 884) 

NO AGENTS—NO BRANCHES 


A Wonderful Appetizer. 


oun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 
» 448 ’ 























Chicago Beach Hotel 


ee Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes | *ritn*® 


An ideal resort uniting all city gaieties with the quiet of country and seashore. De- 
lightfully situated on the shore of Lake Michigan close to the great South Park—10 
minutes’ ride from the theatre and shopping district. Every comfort—cool, refreshing 

reezes—smooth, sandy bathing beach~ all summer attractions. Tourists and transients 
always find it a most attractive place to stop and rest. 

















For Handsomely Ulns. Booklet address Manager. 5lst Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chieago 











The ordinary 
cheap, leaky gar 
bage can is one of 
the worst breeding 
places for flies. 


Witt’s can is 
water-tight, odor 
proof—fly-proof 


Look for the yellow 
label. Atall dealers & 
or direct. n 
The Witt Cornice Co. 
Dept. 7, 2118-24 
Winchell Avenue 
Cincinnati, 0. 






* Chemical 


(“FIRE ENGINE — 


for the Protection of = 
Country Homes, 
Villages and Factories 


Especially when located some li 














tance from a Fire Station | 





Throw 1 stream 75 to 85 feet | 
1 rd | 

Better than a thousand gallons of water | 

Extinguishes fire in Oil or Gasolene 


Mav be operated by one man 


ntair Stet Fishin 
“TRICKS and KNACKS ot FISHING’’ 


Rods _ 


Costs alr nothing t 


Abesbade Safe 












C4; ’ 144-PAGE BOOK FREE 
Lastsa Lifetime / A ‘ Cloth wound, 40 chapters " 
Better than lncurance . % / af ae with 
ich m 1\ —— ya each BRISTOI K 
treasures which cannot @ anf en : nyt 
be replace l "KNACKS. of Mian wath: $3 :, 
Badger - FISHING a tn nen BRIS POL o 


Fire Extinguisher Co. 
34 C Portland St. 


Boston, Mass. 






Give your dealer's name, 









that w an 8 apy & m with 
books, free, f 


m request THE HORTON MFG. CO 
56 Horton Street Bristol, Conn, 
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issued () 
under State 
Laws and sur- 
rounded by every 
legal, moral and physi- 
cal protection for the investor. 

Such bonds approach the ideal and 
should appeal imme diately to investors seek- 
ing the maximum interest rate together with 
entire security. 

We deal large!y in BONDS issued for Public Improve- 
ments by Cities of the Great and Growing Southwest. 

Just at present we have some particularly attractive offer- 
ings in Public Improvement Bonds of very recent issue of 


CITIES IN OKLAHOMA 


The laws of this state permit the issuance of bonds by 
municipalities only under.most favorable conditions—and the 
restrictions and requirements under which such bonds are 
offered to the public tend to make them as highly desirable 
as bonds of the older and more densely populated states. 

Principal and interest are payable out of taxes 
levied and collected by the city officials and behind these is 
a direct tax lien on the actual real estate and improvements 
abutting on the streets for which the bonds are issued. 

We have issued an attractive souvenir booklet, descriptive 
largely of Oklahoma’s largest city—Oklahoma City. This 


booklet is full of facts concerning the laws governing Okla- 
homa Bonds and contains information that will undoubtedly 
prove of value —_ 

CA 


to any who may be contemplating 
even a small investment of a non- 
speculative nature. This book will 
be mailed entirely free and without 
obligation, to all who write for it, 
Correspondence is invited and 
a request for the Souvenir 
Booklet will bring you full 
information at once. 


WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 
210 Rialto Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Office: 
1611 Lord’s Court Building 





















DIXONS 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


|| PENCILS 
if . 


} 


sii ati 





OU just try a 
Dixon Pencil! 
Better than a 

pencil because it’s the 
pencil. The lead 
| doesn’t break when 
you sharpen it, and 
you'll never find 
knots in the wood. 
All kinds—hard, soft, 











| medium; all prices. 
i. 
CC oa oe OS / > 
JOSEPH DIXON } 


CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Try It Yourself 
: Five Days Free 


practical, ac 
rate compute ; costs on 1 y 
$25.00—a fraction of the price 
of key machines—and docs 
verything they do except 
print. The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding eee 


ecily in any pe 
a can rest it on an 


This simple, 


“On the Work” 


does its'work per 
at any angle, 
or on book pa: 


figures you wis 





saver of 





999,999.99 Sen¢ 
. If it doesn’t do a 
1 it ba t our expens 


opel oc yall agents 


RAPID ee ow 2141 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
IF YOU HAVE $100.00 or $1000.00 














ou can get a Gold Bond that pays you 5% in- 
5% «: srest, Guaranteed for 10 years, payable to you 
every six months, and you can convert it into 
cash before that time if you wish 
The safety of your investment is fully protected 
by the entire resources of the Bat 
Write for full information 
G wana EE TRUST & BANKING CO 
apital $500,000.00 
Atlanta, Ga 





BONDS *: 

Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
Pos Ban Yo%o 34% 
ie fn 8 Nat'l ate X-1 ace o.| 
PATENTS: ; 8 Oita 


Pubs. ~or 
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MENTION COLLIER’. 


Sense, Dest. 











A Reply to 
Colonel Roosevelt | 


Regarding the new polygamy in Utah, 
and his letter on this subject pub- 
lished in Collier’s of April 15 


By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


OSEPH F. SMITH, president of the 


Mormon Chureh, is prophet, seer, 
and revelator to his followers. 
He is, for them, the vicegerent of 
Christ on earth, and the mouthpiece of 
God. At the recent April conference of 
the Mormon Church, during the forenoon 
of Thursday, April 6 last, in the Taber- 
nacle at Salt Lake City, President Joseph 
I. Smith delivered a sermon in which he 
said: 
“And another thing. We ought to obey 
the rules of the Chureh with regard to 


marriage. Eleven hundred marriages were 
contracted last year not in accordance 
with the law of God. As announced time 
and again at these plural 
marriages have ceased in the Church. 
There is no man who is authorized to 
perform a plural marriage. No man and 


conferences, 


no woman have the authority to have 
this ceremony performed for them. We 
have been doing all in our power to 
stop this. We have been doing all we 
can to trace the men who are perform 
ing these ceremonies; it is hard to locate 
them, but when we do find them we 
will deal with them.” 


Smith’s Knowledge 


N* if this does not mean that plural 
marriages are being performed among 
the Mormons by unauthorized men whom it 
is “hard to locate.” then it is a mere muss 
of words. Waiving for the moment the 
question of Smith’s responsibility and of 
the good faith of his attempts to trace 
the men who are performing these cere- 


monies, the evident admission remains 
that he knows that the ceremonies are 
being performed. And this is an inter- 


esting 
which 
chapter 


contribution to a controversy to 
ex-President Roosevelt added a 
in a letter published in CoLutier’s 


on April 15 last. 

Mr. Roosevelt wrote: “On one occasion 
a number of charges were made to the 
Administration while I was President 


about these polygamous marriages in 
Idaho and Wyoming as well as Utah, it 
being asserted that a number of our Fed- 


eral oflicjals had been polygamously mar- 
ried. A very thorough and careful inves- 
tigation was made by the best men in the 
service into these charges, and they were 
proved to be without so much as the 
smallest basis in fact. It was finally 
found that a fourth-class postmistress, 
whose earnings a year were about $25 and 
who was an old woman, had been plurally 
married some thirty vears previously, but 





had long ceased living with her husband. | 
Not only was it found that there was no 
basis for the accusation as regards the 


Government officials, but incidentally it 


developed that the investigators were un- 


able to find a single case of polygamous 
marriage entered into since the practise 
had been professedly abandoned. I can 
not. of course, on this point speak gen- 
erally; there may or may not be founda- 
tions for the charge of which I knew noth- 
ing; but I can speak positively as to this 


investigation made by thoroughly compe- 
tent and upright Government officials in 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah.” 


New Polygamy 
ppt pines SMITIVS admission, at the 


April conference of his Church, has been 
the writing of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s letter. there were already 
“foundations for which the 
ex-President might have been expected to 


since 
But 
the charge” of 


made, of course, 


know. On January 26, 1903, he received 
a protest from some citizens of Utah 
against the seating of the Mormon Apos 
tle, Reed Smoot, in the United States 
Senate as Senator from Utah, and this 
protest charged, among other things, that 
polygamy—new ‘polygamy—was _ recrudes 
cent in Utah. rhe protest was referred 
to a Senate Committee on January 27, 
1904; and the committee sat in hearing, 
intermittently, from January, 1904, to 
June, 1906, and received a mass of testi 
mony to support the charge (among other 
charges) that there was new polygamy) 
in Utah, and that the president of the 
Mormon Church, Joseph F. Smith. and 
his fellows in authority were guilty of 
encouraging new polygamy and protect 
ne it. After hearing testimony and argu 
ment sufficient to make four printed vol 
umes—of about a thousand pages to the 
volume—a majority of the committee held 
that the charge of the recrudescence of 
polygamy in Mormondom had been proved 
among other charges), and that Presi 
dent Joseph F. Smith and his hierarely 
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The Sherwin-Williams Company, 


24,000 Ibs. 


the largest l’aint 
Wilcox three-ton truck for their heavy delivery work, 
pact lots of merchandise between their plant at Pullman and Chicago. 
aged as high as four trips per day of thirty miles each, carrying on these days from 20,000 to 


and Varnish makers in the world, 


use a 
and the transportation of heavy com- 
The truck has aver- 


This represents a saving of twenty-four hours in time at a cost considerably 


lower than the expense of four teams which would be required to do the same work. 


| 


at all times, under heavy loads and light. In this respect 
TRUX”’ excel. Three sizes, 1, 1144 and 
| horse -power four-cylinder, four nay motor made 
| largest engine manufacturer in the United States. Thes 


The heart of a truck is the engine. 
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PLENTY OF POWER 


proven their reliability under the most trying conditions, 


onstrated their 


ACCESSIBILITY OF MOTOR~—No other 
truck on the market has anywhere 

same degree of accessibility to its vital parts 
The motor is in the cab with 
By raising the hood the driver 


as the Wilcox. 
the driver. 


efficiency under 
BRAKES 
near the pedal, or service 
the jack-shaft. 
to stop the loaded truck, 


brakes, 


ILCOX TRU 


oe 


It must be one which can be relied upon 
‘WILCOX 
3-ton are equipped with a thirty- 
exclusively for us by the 
e engines have 
and have 
the different gearing of each size truck. 


dem- 


The brakes operated by the foot 


are external con- 


tracting cast iron lined, which are applied to 
This brake is strong enough 


and hold it on any 


is very important as a 
accident on grades, 


and 


They work on extra large 


can see all parts of the engine, the carbu- ze 
reter, magneto or spark plugs, from his seat grade. This feature 
These parts can easily be reached and safeguard against 
examined from the cab. Nothing but the for quick stops through congested traffic. 
transmission is under the body of the car. 7 ‘ 
STRONG DRIVING MECHANISM -— \\'il The hides pe naees brakes are contracting and 
cox Trux are chain driven, as most trucks hermoid lines ar wheel 
i are, but there is one feature of our driving drums on the rear wheels, 


mechanism that is absolutely unique. 


of putting the s 


oe to permit br 


f prockets on the extreme ends 
of the jack-shaft, this shaft is extended far 
acing the ends withasolid 
bracket, so that the sprocket runs between 


by the hand lever, 
quadrant. This brake 
within a few feet. 


Instead 


Trux are equipped 


} two bearings. This absolutely does away Bennett Carbureter, Tir 
\ with any possibility of straining the jack- ings, all of which are 
| shaft, and throwing the chains out of align- oughly tested in both 


| ment or breaking them. 


} WE CAN SOLVE YOUR DELIVERY PROBLEM 


W hat you want toknow is whether 


figures which will fr 


truck service. 


ankly answer your question one way or the other. 


with 


standard 


will stop 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT — All 
Bosch Magneto, 
Roller Bear- 
and thor- 
car 


nken 


touring 


and are operated 
which has a self locking 
the 


car 


Wilcox 


and 


or nota motor truck can be profitably used in your particular 
business. If you will send for diagnosis blank,our expert service department will show yousome 
Catalogue upon request. 


| H. E. WILCOX MOTOR CAR CO. 


i} 1034 MARSHALL ST., N.E. 


Branches in nearly all large cities in United States 
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DIVIDENDS have 
been paid for the 
past two years (quarterly) 
Cumulative Preferred 


upon our 
shares, which are a first lien 
upon all of our properties in 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Oregon—in twelve young 
cities. “hese shares also are protected 
by a Sinking Fund deposit, with one of 
the strongest Trust Companies in Phila- 


delphia, of land contracts (bills receiv- 


able), in excess of the amount of Pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. Monthly 
cash payments received upon these 


contracts are held mm trust for the pay- 
ment of dividends and ultimate liquida- 
tion— at the the 
of our Preferred 
that this Trust Agreement 
Preferred shares an absolutely safe | 
investment. Shares $100 
Address 
NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 

308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


investor 
We 

makes our 
»0) 


option of 


shares. believe 


are each. 
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MERTON 


£6.U.S.Patent Orrice 


AN EVERY USE CAP 
for Traveling — Outing— 
Work or Play, for Men, 


Youths, and Boys. 

Fold it! Roll it! Crush it 

like a’ Kerchief without Injury. 

Shepherd Check Silk 50c 

Handsomely lined and trimmed | ¢#¢> 

Your dealer has the PACAP—if not 

he will order for you, or we will send 
direct postpaid on receipt of price. 


Fine materials—finest work- 
manship — heavily stitched, 
unbreakable visor — Lightest, 
handsomest, most compact 
Cap made. Fits the Pocket. 
Soft Rough Tan Cheviot 

Soft Rough Gray Cheviot | ] 
Pin Check Silk | $ 
Peau-de-Cygne Silk Lining | e*¢* 
Navy Blue Serge | 


Mention size and color wwanted when ordering. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. 
812 Broadway New York City 


Each PACAP is packed separately. 
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The First Really 
Comfortable 
Union Suit 


Wd 


CMM 


Here it is—the WHITE 
CAT Union Suit with closed 
crotch, (patented). 

Closed like a pair of drawers, no 
binding or chafing. 

Opening down front of suit is 
entirely separate from seat open- 
ing. In the crotch between the 
two the garment is closed, pre- 
venting gaping. 


GMM 


Knitted of finest yarn, all weights, 
soft, elastic, long-wearing. 


Ask your dealer to show you 


WIM ML 





this new idea in Under- 
wear Comfort. If he doesn't SS 
have it, write to us. 6 SYS 
COOPER SS 
UNDERWEAR SS 
NX Kenosha, S 
Wis. 
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<S ss Absolutely 

Guaranteed by a 
responsible concern, 
t how these 
tors are it the largest plant in the world 
tt 


(s DOWER COMPLETE 38 
1,2 & 3 Cylinders, 3 to 36 H.P, 


Write for 
high grade m« 
devoted exclusively t« 


1e manufacture of 2-cycle motors 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 654 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 


omplete catalog lay— all abe 
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bands deny their wives; 

their husbands; and both are shielded by 

their loyal Mormon friends and neighbors. 

It is practically impossible to prove polyg- 

|}amy except by the way in which the Sen- 
: | 


” 


| “by both precept and example, 
| tise of polygamy and polygamous cohabi 

| tation.” 
No doubt it would be difficult for 
Roosevelt’s Government agents to prove 
}cases of new polygamy. These mar 
| riages are, of course, secret. No marriage 
certificate with them. The offici- 
| ating priest is usually concealed from the 
contracting parties, and there have been 
cases reported in which the latter have 
masked their from him. The hus 
the wives deny 


goes 


faces 


ate committee proved it in the Smoot in- 
vestigation—by the testimony of one of 
the parties to the marriage. But 
so proved. It is impossible to doubt that 


before the Senate committee. And 
Mormon Church admitted the fact by os- 
tensibly deposing two apostles who had 


Mr. | 


it was | 


| fact after reading the testimony taken | 
the | 


been implicated in some of the cases that 


were proved to the committee. 
Old Marriages 


\ R. ROOSEVELT’S letter in CoLiLrer’s 
4 was accompanied by an explanatory 


| note by a Mormon named Isaac Russell, in 





| riage living. 


which Mr. Russell conceded that the Mor 


mons had not made “a perfect score” in 


| “cleaning up their polygamy problem”; but 


he inveighed against the practise of prov- | 


ing new polygamy in Utah by “printing the 


| pictures of homes established long before 
| the 


manifesto was issued” (in 1890), by 
which the Mormon Church withdrew from 
the practise of polygamy. Mr. Roosevelt, 
in his letter, made the same distinction 
between the new polygamous marriages 
and those contracted before 1890. And 
President Joseph F. Smith, even in the 
speech in the last April conference, urged 
the Mormon men to be faithful to the 
plural wives whom they had married be 
fore the manifesto of 1890. 

Curiously enough, this antipolygamy 
manifesto of 1890 not only forbade new 
polygamy after 1890, but was interpreted 
at the time by the Church authorities to 
forbid any further polygamous cohabita- 
tion on the part of those polygamous hus- 


| bands and plural wives who had married 


previous to 1890, It was so interpreted by 
Smith himself in a court pro 
ceeding before a Federal Master in Chan- 
cery in Utah in 1891. Smith 
then that the manifesto had pro 
hibited further plural marriages and that 
it required a cessation of all plural mar 


Joseph F. 


Joseph I, 


>wore 


Ivgamy, but it forbade the continuance of 
the old polygamous relations. 


The Agreement 


I IS testimony to that effeet, along with 


similar testimony from other leaders 
of the Church, was cited in the petition for 
amnesty for past offenses which the Mor- 
mons sent to President Harrison in Decem- 
ber, 1891: and President Harrison, in 
granting amnesty: to old polygamists for 
past offenses, expressly stated that he par- 
doned them upon condition that they 
“shall in the future faithfully obey the 


| 


It not only forbade new po- 
; po- | 





laws of the United States, and not other- | 


wise.” During the whole period from 
1890 to the granting of Statehood to Utah 
in January, 1896, neither Joseph F. Smith 
any other Mormon leader made an) 
publie distinction between the old polyg 
amy and the new. Both 
contrary to the law of the land—of the 
United States, of the Territory of Utah, 
and of the subsequent State of Utah—as 
contrary to the “law of God” 
as given in the “revelation from God” 
which President 
in 1890 in the 
manifesto. 


well as 


so-called antipolygam) 

Moreover, President Joseph F. Smith, on 
the stand in Washington during 
the Smoot investigation, admitted that by 
continuing his old polygamous cohabita 
tion, he was violating not only “the law 
of the land” but the “law of God.” He 
could not make the distinction between old 
and new polygamy—which he makes 
and Mr. Roosevelt and Rus 
sell makes—because the Senate committee 
had before it the testimony of 1891, in 
which Joseph F. Smith and other Mormon 
declared the continuance of 
polygamous relations to be as 
the 


polygamous relations 


witness 


how 


makes Isaac 


leaders old 
much for 
Chureh as the 


hidden by contracting 


Smith’s Children 
se REFORE tlhe 


*s Mavazine.” of pictures of poly g 


printing, by “Every 


body 


amous homes “established long before the 
manifesto of 1890” is not as unjustifiable 
as Isaac Russell declares. The maintenance 


were equally | 


Woodruff promulgated | 


of polvgamy in those homes is still con 
trarv to “the law of the land and the law | 
of God.” according to President Smith him 


36 








were en- | —7 45% re | 
| couraging “among their followers the prac- | 


irestone Cires 


ano Demountable Rims 





The World’s Records for Durability 


and speed are held by Firestone tires. Bob Burman 
used them at Daytona, April 23d, when he made 
three new world’s records, attaining a speed of 


141.73 Miles Per Hour 


the fastest ever traveled by man. 


Like Barney Oldfield and other famous drivers 
Burman uses Firestone tires exclusively. Time and 
again they have proven the only tires durable enough 
to safely withstand the terrific strains of such speed. 
We have not made a racing tire since 1908, so the Firestone 


tires you buy from your dealer are just the same as those 
used by the most famous race drivers of the world. 



















The extra quality of materials and workmanship necessary 

to ensure this durability in Firestone tires increases their 

manufacturing cost. Yet it adds only a trifle to the selling 

price of each tire and pays you back many times multiplied | 

in extra miles of service— the Most Miles Per Dollar. 
All standard types of pneumatic cases and 
inner tubes. Smooth and Non-Skid treads. 
Firestone Quick - detachable Demountable 
Rims to carry your spare tires inflated, 
ready for instant use. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
“America’s largest exclusive tire and rim makers,’’ Akron, O. 
Branches, Agencies and Dealers Everywhere 
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For Rapid Adding and Figuring 


The Comptometer is to the bookkeeper, bill clerk or accountant 
what the typewriter is to the correspondent—an economic 
necessity 

lime spent on figure work that a machine will do quicker 
easier and more accurately is needless waste of mental energy. 





rhe Comptometer not only saves time but prevents many 
costly errors. 
With very little practice anyone can add more columns, cross 
footings, scattered items in an hour than could possibly be added in two hours by any other means. 


Chat’s enough to commend it—Avut tf does more 
Being exclusively key-driven—no lever to pull—it makes swift work of extending and checking bills, 


inventories—handles fractions and chain discounts as easily as whole numbers; prorates costs, figures 


percentages, etc. 
pone, ——————————— —— 
Oe eT Cope 5 
OI aE WV ig Write for descriptive booklet; or let us 
send you a Comptometer on free trial, 
oe y prepaid U.S. or Canada, 


ADDS Some DMipes 
MVLTIPLIES ig’) SVBTRACTS FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
YY 1724 North Paulina Street CHICAGO, ILL 











\tkins-McGee Supply Co 


Denver, Col., says: ‘*18 months’ 
use of the Comptometer has saved 


us at least $500.00.”’ 











Athletic 
Union 
Underwear 


The upper part is of lisle 
mesh, most hygienic because 






Let us build you a better 
Poultry House 1 


for what it would cos 
you for the lumber. 
Our No-Yard House 
enough for 20 hens, 6 ft 


: : long, 8 ft. deep, ¢ ft. high 
of its absorbent properties We sell it all complete with 
Lower part is of plaid nain- roosts, laying boxes, droppin 
sook, cut full and roomy and board and feeding platform at $25. That is cheaper 
does not lay close or stick to than you could buy the material 


the sin BUCKEYE voriaste 
POULTRY HOUSES 


have the approval 
Poultry Assucia 
It’s bui 


When ordering give chest 
and waist measure. $1.50. 
Our Illustrated Art Book 
let will tell all about our 
system of Shopping-by-Post 
Write for it today 
MACULLAR PARKER 


COMPANY, 400 Washingto. 
St., Boston, Mass. 


he U. S. Government, the National 
tion, and every poultry magazine published. 
e fresh-air plan that has revolutionized the 
ltry industry. It eliminates disease, the hens lay 

7 ever bother your garden or your 
e thing for the small city lot or the largest 
} poultry plant. Let us tell you al it it in our book “The 
Modern Method of Poultry Keeping.” It’s free. Write to-day. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 569 Euclid Ave., Springfield, 0. 
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3 in One will keep many parts of your car spick and span. 


Try this famous oil for any of the following 
Body — \fter i ng and drying the 1 Brass— |.am| Hand Rails,etc. Prevent 
ork in reg 1y apply n One to pre tarnisl reserves brightness after you have 
ne irni € « nec t et ] polisl 

Seats—Tops—Curtains—all leather part Nickel Parts in One cleans and polishe 
Wipe vith clean waste moistened it ul po ively prevent rust in any weather 
One Prevents leather from | ening, cra nany ¢ t 
ing, rottin Clean Sold at all Dealers: 10, 25 and 50 cent Bottles. 


Write Us for Free Generous Sample 


3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY, 42 ANM Broadway, N. Y. City 
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The paper your 
letterheads are printed 
on ought to be selected by 


you. Let your subordinates 
attend to the details of print- 
ing if you wish, but don’t 
let anybody select the paper 
but yourse/f. 


Hundreds of smart busi- 
ness and commercial execu- 
tives who are now using OLD 
COUNCIL TREE BOND con- 
sistently, have suddenly discovered 
that the paper on which their office 
stationery is printed 7s a distinct and 
powerful advertising factor. 


Every move you make, 
every word you utter, every letter 
you write, is advertising—and it’s 
either for or against you. OLD COUN- 


CIL TREE BOND is a correspon- 
dence paper which users regard as 
advertising for them. When you wake 
up and tell your subordinates and 
your printer that you want OLD 
COUNCIL TREE BOND in your 
stationery, you'll take advantage 
of an advertising point that has 


heretofore been wasted. 


Send to us for free samples of OLD COUN- 
BOND and see how it would 
through your 


CIL TREE 


look running stationery. 





NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wis. U.S. A. 
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STANFORD 


~“HIP- FIT” 


THE INVISIBLE 


Trouser 
Support 


At last, a perfect Trouser 
Support, that insures both 
neat appearance and abso- 
lute comfort! Nomore un- 
sightly suspenders, or tight 
‘pulling-in’’ of belts and 
**bunching’’ of trousers, 


Made of light gauze, with durable 
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ilk elasti ver hips and in back— 
nforms to body IN ANY POSITION, 
tt r € n fiar und, 
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New York 


HIP-FIT MANUFACTURING CO., 62 Grand St., 
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|} was circulated in pamphlet 





self. In his five homes President Smith 

has had at least eleven children born to | 
him by his five wives since 1890; he con- 
fessed to eleven before the Senate commit- 
tee in the Smoot investigation; and he 
confessed that these fruits of polygamy had | 
been born to him in violation of his oaths 
to the nation and the terms of his am 
nesty, in violation of the laws of the State 
of Utah, and in violation of the “revelation 
of God,” under which the Mormon Chureh 
had withdrawn from the practise of polyg- 
amy in 1890. 


The Present Situation 


ie Senate committee, in its majority 
report upon the Smoot investigation, 
decided what every one decides who exam- 
ines more than superficially into the pres- 
ent state of affairs in Utah. It decided that 
new polygamy and old polygamy were 
being practised together in Utah with the 
connivance and encouragement of the au- 
thorities of the Mormon Church; that 
polygamy was being taught as a religious 
principle and secretly directed as a prac- 
tise of faith by the priests and the hier 
archy of the Mormon Church; that the 
Mormon leaders had apparently only with- 


drawn the doctrine of polygamy long 
enough to obtain Statehood for Utah, and 


both 
as soon 


had returned to 
the practise of it as their control 
of the State Government assured them of 
immunity from punishment by law. 

The Salt Lake “Tribune” has been for 
months publishing a list of more than two 
hundred new polygamists, name by name. 
The magazines that have recently been 
investigating in Utah have found evidences 


the principle and 


of new polygamy as thick as plague in 
China. The German Government has 
driven Mormon missionaries from Ger 
many. Riots and an anti-Mormon crusade 
in Great Britain have resulted from the 
exposure of polygamy in this country, and 


a general movement against the spread of 
Mormon propaganda in European countries 
threatens Mormondom with the loss of the 
immigrant converts with which it has been 
building up its settlements in the West. 


Evasion 


y & lay that storm, Joseph F. Smith is 
now making a public pretense of re 


But on the witness 
investigation he ad- 


pudiating polygamy. 
stand in the Smoot 


mitted that he believed the principle of 
plural marriage to be as “correct a prin- 
ciple’ as when first revealed; he ad 
mitted that the antipolygamy manifesto 


of 1890 had never been printed among the 
the Churel’s book of 
Covenants”: he admitted 
final revelation commanding 
as a principle necessary to sal 
vation was still being printed in the book 
of doctrine without note or qualification 


revelations in 
“Doctrine and 
that the 
polygamy 


orig 


of any kind: he admitted that the anti 
polygamy manifesto was not printed in 
any other doctrinal works from which the 


Mormon missionaries preached their faith: 
and though he claimed that the manifesto 
form, he ad 

pamphlet did not “state 
the manifesto was a reve 


that the 
that 


mitted 
in terms” 
lation. 
His whole testimony on this point was 
to the point of being self-contra 
Taken with the testimony of nu 
Witnesses, it satisfied a ma 
jority of the Senate committee that the 
Mormon Chureh still taught the doctrine 
and practise of polygamy as a law of God 


evasive 
dictory. 
merous othe 


and necessary to salvation. He did not 
convince the majority of the committee 
that the new polygamy—the existence of 
which he did not then admit—was unau 
thorized or outside the Church. He is the 
prophet, seer, and revelator to all his 
people. He speaks to them with the 
tongue of God. His orders are as final 
to them as the decrees of Providence. 
If he really wished to stop polygamy 

instead of merely wishing to save his 


Church from the consequences of responsi 


bility for it—he could stop it with one 
authoritative and sincere word 
Will He Do It? 


, ee machinery and discipline of the 
Mormon Church make the most pei 


fect and autocratic Chureh control of which 
we have any exact record. Because of this 
perfection of control, the new polygamy 
has been successfully hidden for these 
many Vvears Because of this perfection 
Joseph F. Smith is able now to declare 
publicly against his system of plural mat 
riage and still foster it secretly. He is 
able to depose publicly an apostle who 
las been proven guilty of performing 
plural marriage ceremonies, and yet se 
cretly continue him in favor and dignity 
with the Church government. THe is able 
to deceive the people of the United States 
and of foreign countries, as the Mormon 
Chureh has so long deceived them; and 


naturally he is going to take advantage of 


his oppo tunities. 
1 











fect. 


The belt drive can also be had, 


It gets you out in the country. 





HE new INDIAN Free EngineClutch 
enables you to ride at any speed from 
a baby’s crawl to fifty miles an hour. 
you a hundred speeds at your fingers’ end. 


When you stop to rest, the engine runs free. 
in motion by throwing in the Free Engine Clutch—the 
one device previously lacking to make motocy cling per- 
It can not be burned out either by use or abuse. 
Absolute comfort and control all the time. 


The SPEED of the Indian also Stands for POWER 


It assures you fast traveling when you want it on the level, and additional 
pulling power on rough or sandy roads, and for speed on steep hills. 


Most INDIANS are made with the chain drive—the most direct way 
of transmitting power on hills and all kinds of roads. 
if desired. 

The INDIAN for Pleasure, Health and Utility 


As a business help, 
it combines reliability, despatch and economy. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1911 CATALOGUE 


and get a glimpse of the pleasure open to you in motocycling. 
Write for the new 1911 INDIAN Motocycle Catalogue now. 
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15 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


E'LL put the 
Uhl Art Steel 
Typewriter 
Stand and Cabinet in 
your office for 
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Office 
Ex- 
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days’ Free 
Tnal and let 
you see for . 
yourself how you ff 
can increase the efh- 
ciency of your sten- 
ographers and save 
space. iccupies 
but 4 sq. ft. the # 
kind you now use 
takes 10 sq. ft. or 
more. Holds sta- 
tlonery enough to 
last a wee 

can reac 

everything 
without mov- 
ing the body. 
Solid steel 





Light in weight 
but absolutely 
rigid and silent 
under operation. 
Saves time 

space — materials. 
Dictate a_ short 
letter telling us 
to send you 
one on 15 
days’ FREE 
trial. We 
fill order thru our 
dealer or where 
we have no agency, take this “‘ Free Tria 
Offer "’ to any office supply dealer —ask 
him to order for you; or, if you have 
satisfactory rating, use your own business 
stationery and we will deliver direct to 
you. If not satisfactory after 15 days’ 
free trial return to dealer or to us. 


trame. 


If you wish further information 
first, send your dealer’s name and 


for 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


2081 Dorr Street, 


write descriptive circular. 





Closed 


Attractive proposition for dealers. We develop steady 
sales that you can handle. Write for particulars. 





TOLEDO, OHIO | 








THE SAFETY FACTOR 


Usually Ignored is Paramount in 


‘The Brooks Monoplane 


Dual system of control ; 
ated by separate levers, cables and connections, 


absolutely independent and oper- 


Dual method of guying; each cable and guy being rein- 
forced by one of equal strength, automatically ready to 
take up the strain in case the first becomes inactive. 
Construction, in accordance with the most advanced 
principles of to-day. 

Material; absolutely the best obtainable and subjected 
to rigid inspection and tests before using. 

Workmanship; only the most skilled labor employed. 
Every part being carried in stock can be duplicated 
immediately. 


These features should be taken into consideration before 
purchasing, prices being equal. 


Completed Monoplanes Ready for Flight 
quippe ith a 30 to me 
Complete Monoplanes berate Power Plant 
Shipped in assembled easy to put together sections. ) 
Complete Material Shaped a Fitted 
b iplete Monoplanes can be assembled. ) 
Complete Working Srowings aan Instructions 
no can be built.) 
Immediate Delivery Guaranteed 


BROOKS AEROPLANE co 


Send to- ons for Free Cataleg No. 4. 


, 106 Rust Ave. ,"Baginaw, Mich. 





WHITE GEMS 


VALLEY 
See Them BEFORE Paying! 






These gems are chemical white 
sapphires—LOOK tike Diamonds 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests 


So hard they easily scratch a file and will 


cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years 
All mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Will 
nd you any style ring, pinor stud for examination—all 
harges prepaid—no money in advance Write today for 
free illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dept. E, 734 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


gl 31, ». Gile Boat Engine $42 


Bronze Propeller and Stuffing Box included 
30-Day Trial 


great Lakes and Both Coasts. Guar 
fied, or money refunde 4 
f materials and t 
w Write for t and testi: niale 
Equally low prices on 5, 6, 10, 15 b. 5 
Special Offer to Demonstrators 


Gile Boat & Engine Co., 316 Filer St., Ludington, Mich 


SAMPLE goes with first letter. Something 
a w. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
100.00. Big demand everywhere. Nice pleas 


ant ant busines isiness. Ww rite at once for free sample and particulars 


METALLIC MFG. CO., 418 N. Clark, 
IN ANSWERING 











Famous on the 























THESE 


CHICAGO | 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





miner Agents Wanted 


in each town to = and ox eaanple 
1911 bicycle. Wr r Special Offer. 


Finest Gunrenteod $10 to $27 


1911 Models . 
th Ce aster-Brakes and = Puncture-Pre 


of = tires. 
all of best makes P47 to $12 


100 Second- Hand Wheels 


All makes and » &, 

os $3 to $8 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALB. 

We Ship bag Approval without a cent 

: freight and allow TEN DAYS 
PRE TRIAL. 

Tires, coaster ee rear wheels, lamps, 

sundries, parts and re r all makes of bicycles 


O NOT BUY wnt you ges our 





half usual — 
ogs and er. Write n 
MEAD CYCLE co. 


WEN 


Dept. K-54, CHICAGO 


A GOLDEN HARVEST] 
IN MUSHROOMS 








A py nity for in 
creasing your earnings. Eas 
ily grown in cella sheds 
bar x " havke ts 
wait for all you grow 
Write for free illustrated 








instruction booklet 
ME HIRAM BARTON 


328 W. 48th St., New York | 





PLEASE 


MENTION COLLIER’S yy 
‘ 


v0 











+ ay PSE 





For 
Old Young 
Shavers Shavers 


The Any-Angle 





a 
Safety Razor 


Blade Instantly Adjustable 
' To Any Angle For Easy and 
. Correct Shaving of Every Part 
- of Face and Neck. 


A Instead of twisting and strain- 
ing your face and neck to meet 
the fixed angle of a one-position 
blade (as with other razors) you 
simply turn the blade around by 

a slight push of the thumb to the 
proper angle. There it “clicks” 
and locks and you go ahead | 
and just naturally shave. 


Down one side of the face 
and along the jaw-bone—then 
“click” for a new angle; down 
the other side—“click” again; 
across the bothersome chin— 
“click”; then “scoop” up under 
the lower lip—and you are 
through in less time than it takes 
to tell it. 


The blade glides with a di- 
©) | agonal stroke, mowing the hair 
©} instead of chopping it. A quick, 
velvet-smooth, delightful, clean- 
| as-a-whistle shave, that tones 
| | up your face and tunes up you 
f for the day’s work. 














The Young Safety Razor has a 
triple silver-plated frame. It comes 
; to you in a neat, compact traveler's 
| full leather case with 12 steel, hollow- 
| ground, highly carbonized blades, 
packed in a triple silver-plated blade 
|} container; also a triple silver-plated 
| stropper. 
j 
| 
H 
j 
| 


PRICE | 


$9.50 


Extra Blades, 50 Cents Per Dozen 








Sold by Haberdashers, 

lardware Dealers, Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent (prepaid) 
by mail direct on receipt of $2.50. 


| 
| THE YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


Jewelers, 


1330 Walnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


**How and Why" Booklet will save 
Write for it to-day 


Our 


you many a scratch. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION CULLIEE 


IN ANSWERING 


il te. 


The Result of a Jolt 


In COLiter’s for March 25 was printed | 


an anonymous article entitled “The Re 
wards of Writing,” which was the con- 
| fession of one who might be considered | 
a modestly successful author. The article 
aroused much interest among our readers | 
and inspired several letters in reply, one 
of which is printed below: } 
AM a gumdrop pedler. For a score 


“Twin City” 


of years I Lave been going up and 
down, to and fro, through the State 
of Minnesota, selling candy for a 
concern. 

I am known as the “Senegambiam Kid” 
by about half the town-dwelling children 
in southern Minnesota. When a young- 
ster spies me coming down the street, he 
is-sure to notify his confederates that the 
“Senegambiam Kid” is in town. 

I acquired this name honestly, 


not on 


| account of color or previous condition of 


} tle licorice 


| voting population of the State, a 


servitude, but because it is my habit to | 
carry in my pocket about a pound of lit- 
nigger babies, known to the 
trade as “Senegambian Kids’’—ten for a 
cent. I have given away more nigger | 
babies than an orphan asylum, and I am 
proud of it. 

If the popularity of the “Senegambiam 
Kid” could be suddenly transferred to the 
gum- 
would be the next Governor 


drop pedler 


/| of Minnesota. 


out on 
and 
COLLIER’S. 


things I read while 
selling ‘all-day 
jawbreakers” is 


Among the 
the territory 
“eight-for-one 


suckers” 


A Confession 


N the of your paper of March 265 

I ran on to something which set me 
back with a jolt. I refer to “The Re- 
wards of Writing” by “A Near Writer.” 
It will seem mighty strange to “Mr. Near 
Writer”’—should he chance to these 
lines—that there could be one so in error | 
as I propose to confess I have been. 

I have great respect for “Mr. Near 
Writer’s” contribution, and I mean to 
profit by its reading, because, it seems to 
me, his words have the ring of earnest- 
together with a touch of something 
bordering on despair, and I have a pro- 
found respect for despair because I have 
handled a few buckets of despair myself, 
and the “Rewards of Writing” serves to 
increase my discomfort. 


issue 


see 


ness, 





For some time I have been writing and | 
filling away what seemed to me some 
pretty good yarns, which I had hoped 
some day to market with substantial 
returns. 

Only last week I finished and filed away 
a story which I pleased to christen “The 
Striped Pig.” It requires about five 
thousand words to tell the story of a 
notorious blind pig that flourished years 
ago in a certain Illinois town. When I 
filed the completed manuscript away | 


made an entry in my pocket memoran- | 
dum which tells me that one thousand |} 
dollars would be cheap for “The Striped | 
Pig.” 

Just underneath “The Striped Pig” 
manuscript is yet another story awaiting 
daylight. This story the writer has 
pleased to call “The Sandy Sow.” “The 
Sandy Sow” is not quite so long as “The 
Striped Pig” and does not weigh as 
heavy, therefore a difference in valuation. 
I see I have marked this story as being 
very cheap at three hundred dollars. Not 
all of my manuscripts deal with swine, 
however, for lving comfortably next “The 


two-thousand-word 
title ““Mis’ Gubby’s 


Sandy Sow” is a 
story 
Colt.” 
This story 
county fail away 
days of the hig sulky. I 
that I value this composition at two hun- 
dred dollars I don’t exactly what 
had for putting this story on 
rain-counter tabbed to sell at a 
measly two hundred, but it is 
to change the price. 


Awake at Last 


which bears the 
has to do with an old-time 
back in the 
find 


horse-race 


h-w heeled 


know 
reason | 
the b: irg 
little 
late 


too 


cottage 
Avenue 
net 
But the 
read “Mr. 
Writing,” 


picked out 
which I 


HAD a neat little 
over on Marshall 
intended to buy with the 


sales. 


proceeds 
jolt 
Near 
and I 


ot my “live stock” 
Is complete | 
Writer’s” “Rewards of 
im awake 

When I get to St 
1 am going to Mis’ 
out to pasture, and I shall let 
Pig” slee p ind “The Sandy 


to the dictate 


have 


Paul 
Gubby’s 
“The Sti 1p al 


Sow” 


back 


turn 


Saturday, 


Colt’ 


snore, 


cording ss of conscience 
But 


ly 
merrivy 


the eeper of the swine” wi 
along giving away nigger babies 
little 


ancl shops on the 


to the “Gophers,” 
territory as Well stip 
ith all-day suckers” and eight 
vbreakers” as the 

( K. 


| Shoots all 





a tee . 2 ae Dea me ema ec 


OU’VE something definite, tangible, 
to depend on when you own a piece 
of Indestructo luggage. 

The Indestructo brand of Leather Travel- 
ing Goods—stands for kvown quality. Inde- 
structo Hand rigeage comes in Bags, Suit 
Cases, Thermal Cases, Golf Bags, etc., in the 
handsomest leathers—dependable as to ser- 
as to material, registered against loss. Our 





certified 


vice, 
| specially constructed corners insure shapeliness and strength. 


INDESTRUCTQ 


Luggage 


In the 1911 Indestructo Trunk we have bettered our best of preceding years. 


We've 


We have strengthened the corners doubly by a special construction. 
added more steel protection to wearing parts. All Indestructo 
trimmings are now Government Bronze finish. — Interior 
finish—brown linen lining, full paneled with cedar, 
edged with silk cord—beautiful, artistic. The 
same price everywhere. 






If your dealer doesn’t sell Indestructo leather 
goods, write us. We will supply you direct. 
and Bag 


Write for the Indestructo Trunk 
Book, and your dealer’s name. 


National Veneer Products Co. 
Station F. 6 Mishawaka, Ind. 






No. 735 
Women’s Bag 








“Here’s the best-made .22 caliber 
rifle in the world!” 


arlin 


REPEATER 


Model 
1897 

















.22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle car- 
tridges without Peal in adjustment; 
excellent for rabbits, squirrels, hawks, crows, foxes 
and all small game and target work up to 200 yards. 


It's a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool stec! working parts cannot wear out. Its ivory 
Bead and Rocky Mountain sights are the best set ever furnished on any .22 Has lever action—like a big 
game rifle; has solid top and side ejection for safety and rapid accurate firing—the real test of a repeater. 


Note the beautiful case-hardened finish and the superb build and balance. 


The Marlin Firearms Co. 


17 WILLOW STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


- TE Portable 
Ps ie 


Fireproof 
Garage 


e only absolutely 
fireproof pervente 
garage Made 

ed ste 


Examine at your gun store or send three stamps 
postage for new big catal« 
repeating rifles and shotguns. 


9g of all Marli 
Do it now! 
















| FOR AUTOMOBILES 
















B mae a anly. a a" 
te et. a non . 

Sense o if Aut ymobile L ielntion rt tine : “pe . = : per us : y f e-fift it , Lasts — 

HAVOLINE OIL CO. t wd no Ay rk oF foundation 1 ed. Bye 

Main Office, 129 William Street, y “a 'Penhatiie Fire- 
‘Western Office y PRUDEN SYSTEN gree Copstruction 

Cincinnati, Ohio. y ) " “= al | cottage ges, ting res, a at houses, w 

GET OUR FREE CATALOG * a a 

All Garages Alt Dealers wage, Write today 
WP. Puller & Con ll yy ”*San Franco. Cal METAL SHELTER CO, 5-41 W. Water St, St.Paul, Minn 








Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 





96 











18.20.23 and °7-ff. heats at proportionate prices. All launcl 
™ ae fitted with D tw 1 ' leer with s} i 
Teac Ca 1 nt t. The Sofe Lanneh—a ‘ 
- ee rs he 
= = = . Sas \ t fitt ‘ 1 r-t cannot 
BS , tw fo 
‘ Irder , hos , . vg Roagpteote ) 
Free Catalog el Rowboats, $26 MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1298 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U A 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVER EMENT PLEASK MENTION COLLIER’S 





ee 


: The Tire That Wears— 


























‘ible, 
siece hay and Wears— 
sve and Wears 
nde- 
— SO TAXICABS owned by the New York Taxicab Company have 
Sete just been changed from another standard make of tire to 
Our 
rth. ON | 
bail FISK TIRES FISK REMOVABLE RIMS | 
This together with contracts in other cities makes a total of more than | | 
75% of the Taxicabs in the entire United States using Fisk Equipment. | 
THIS IS OF PERSONAL INTEREST TO EVERY CAR OWNER BECAUSE | | 
AXICAB Companies must show a profit, THEY FIGURE THEIR | | 
—_ TIRE SERVICE BY THE MILE. They do not buy on chance | 
Wa've recommendation or personality of the salesman; nor do they gauge their 


thorough investigation and careful test have proved the best qualified to 
meet all requirements. Because Taxicab Companies cannot afford 
delays they use the Fisk Removable Rim. 


FISK EQUIPMENT REPRESENTS TO THE INDIVIDUAL CAR OWNER THE 
SAME EXCEPTIONAL MILEAGE SERVICE AND CONVENIENCE 


Send At Once For Illustrated Booklet on Fisk Tires and Removable Rims 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 4 


Department P Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Direct Factory Branches in 30 Cities 


mileage by guess. They keep accurate records and adopt tires which after | 
| 
| 





No. 735 
men’s Bag 


A Reliable Source of 
Ignition for Automo- 
biles, Power Boats 
and Stationary Gas 

















































































| Engines ; 
| — she =e 
| OLVMBIA >=: 
| fem Automati 
\ MULTIPLE utomatic 
BATTERY 
Cc re Pistol 
| LY, IGNITOR i / Just adopted by the 
CELLS 
THE U.S 
AT ‘ . ’ . . _ _ 
N the Columbia Multiple Battery you REASON: ' 
have a source so reliable that Capt. pean ee Government! 
e e = _xtractsfrom Official Report) 
Larsen chose it from all others for a <yptigg 
” ralil . el ict The Colt is 
his memorable trip through the whirl- b 
1 : 1 gh * f Ni: nace superior, ecause itis more 
poo! and rapids OF iNlagara. reliable, the more enduring 
It costs less per mile of service than _ = ,: bP RC yan 
‘ ° st - 
on storage batteries or mechanical genera- | pe ne ehrecsigione 
able 5 id ‘oh oll the d | bodies all the features con- 
» ro “ xc re T ’ ‘ > ‘ rers | ° . . 
f tors, and ¢ oes aw ay W ith all the ¢ angers | sidered essential, desirable 
roo of sulphuric acid, wetting, complicated || and preferable by the Board.” 
age “ iring and connections, delicate and } The Colt is adopted in 
werey id easily disordered parts, etc. || consequence of its marked su- 
ne tie TO. = ee ee || periority to any other known pistol. | 
Seana iif gnition sy vent in she u rld t ith this fi ature. ae 
es It 1s a complete, practica htly sealed in a waterproof, | THIS DECISION 
age metal « ee : i ready f Settles the Question of Automatic 
ire- mbia Ignitor Cells,t when properly wired in multiple connection give > o 
houstion 1 a et e same + intages, but the complete battery is to be preferred Pistol Supremacy OVER 
yuses, W I | No matter what other manufacturers 6000 
me of Sold by automobile and electrical supply houses and garages everywhere : s 
el nub If not handled by your dealer, writ lirect, mentioning his name. || may claim, the COLT 1s the 
te today . | . 
For ) »rotectic every mbia Multiple Battery ' lumbia [gnitor | , 
aul, Minn. Ce te P ies sia Dey Cott? be a the name NATIONAL ¢ ARBON co. | PROVEN STANDARD fred from this a 
If your battery box will not admit Columbia Mult ple Battery in meta | of the FIREARMS WORLD! in one test without | 
Fahrestock Connections furnished without extra charge. Send for Folder No. 14 - a mishge or | 
It cives FACTS heor; . broken part! 1 | 
Write for interesting descriptive booklet containing val tgives CZ ©, not theories, | 
sle informatitor 1 many subjects for every owner of automobile | (§ A | 
| wionidbeadhansie || COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. ores | 
[NATIONAL CARBON CO | HARTFORD, CONN, SCORE! | 
t sint Largest Battery Manufacturers in the World \\ ° J) 
, @ 2001 W. 117th Street Cleveland L =———SS>>>qx_ ——_——<—<——— LS Sa 
pe Shan = e I’) ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 























CONTINENTAL 
G&J 








No other tires in the 
world are made as 


UNITED STATES TIRES 


are made 


HARTFORD 
MORGAN & WRIGHT 


.* has always been true in manufacturing that the more 
experience and the more advice you could bring to bear on 
the designing and making of an article, the better the article. 

And other things being equal, any unprejudiced buyer 
would prefer the article produced under the most favorable con- 
ditions and by the most expert manufacturer — especially so if the 


article is an expensive one. 
UNITED STATES TIRES are made under con- 


ditions that are really unique in the history of motor 
tire making. 

Five immense factories; 

Five modern laboratories in charge of men freely 
recognized as among the foremost rubber experts in 
the world; 

The most up-to-date equipment known to the 
rubber industry ; 

A system of manufacturing by w hich the strongest 
individual points of four of the | country’s leading makes 
of motor tires have been incorporated IN ALL OF 
THE FOUR BRANDS; 

And an aggregate manufacturing experience that is 
not approached by any other rubber goods manufacturer. 

These are some of the EXTRA FAVORABLE 
conditions under which UNITED STATES TIRES 
are made—conditions which help to make them 


America’s PREDOMINANT Tires 


Buy any one of these brands. 


Thus the man who is wearing out tires and paying 
tire bills can understand why UNITED STATES 
TIRES are used by at least 50% more motorists than 
any other brands. 

The users of these four UNITED STATES 
TIRES—Continental, G & J, Hartford and Morgan 
& Wright—have in reality a DISTINCT ADVAN- 
TAGE in tire wear, and therefore in tire cost, over the 
users of tires made under conditions obviously not as 
favorable to the making of EXTREMELY SER- 
VICEABLE tires. 

Yet this advantage to the motorist—this POSI- 
TIVE GAIN in using tires built as only UNITED 
STATES TIRES are, involves 


No Greater Cost Than in Using 
Other Kinds 


There are seven different treads, including the famous Nobby Tread, and three 


styles of fastening—the widest range of selection offered by any tire manufacturer in the world. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers Everywhere 





Fif= a a se et ee ee ee 


























